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| Had No Previous 
Sales Experience... 


Chicago, Illinois j 
August 20, 1956 

Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


I have many times thanked God for the eventful 
day that I purchased the President’s Protective In- 
vestment Plan, and thereby became personally : 
interested in joining the great Franklin organization. 

Here is a record of Robert Lady Luck must have smiled on me that day. 

J. Murphy’s cash earnings When I purchased our President’s Plan my good 
friend, Regional Sales Director F. J. Budinger, con- 
vinced me that if J liked it so much I could make it 
possible for others to purchase our wonderful plan. 








ROBERT J. MURPHY 


for the past four years: 


1952. ... . $10,295.08 With no previous sales experience, and no knowledge 
of life insurance, I qualified for one of those wonder- 

1953. .... 9,506.60 ; : ; 
ful Franklin conventions for myself and my wife 

1954. .... 13,357.01 during my first four months with the company. 

1955. .... 14,407.49 With Franklin’s wonderful plans plus the friend- 


ly help and cooperation I have received from the 
Franklin folks, it was no time before I was on my 
way to a successful career in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Last year I sold over $650,000, and will do 
considerably better this year. Last month my per- 
sonal production totaled $110,000, although some of 
my time is now being diverted to the building of an 
agency, and this is a thrilling experience, Before long 


cect I expect to be producing a million a year personally. 

generat . -— I shall always be grateful to President Becker and 
rrortuntt ict his associates for providing me with such fine 
ANN anBo® precision tools with which to work. These special 


Franklin plans, coupled with my efforts, are alone re- 
sponsible for my present prosperity and good fortune. 


Sincerely yours, 
Robert J. Murphy 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 





Over Two Billion Two Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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THE ANSWER ’ 


for men who need 3 


aa 


ss 


(out think they cant afford) 
4 


at least #10,000 ‘ 
more life insurance! | 


= 


new York Llte’s populer fact, tothe full reserve after only seven years’ 
whote Lite potlcy protects pier tig are a source of ready cash : 
available for emergencies 
your tamity ot ® tow premium Dividends payable 0” Whole Life can 
cost—bulids nigh cash be used to reduce the premium payments 
values tast! Or, you can allow dividends to acum ulal 
Here'sa policy that offers pers ranent life increasing the policy's value. 0" oy \ 
nsurance in an economy size age can apply them under cher available options 
Because the minimum amount 8 $10,000. The ow premiums. igh cash values and 
savings are possible which are along dividends combine to make Whole Life un 
to you and make the premiums mu h lower usually attractive. 
than they would otherwise be aman of If you have bee telling yourself that 
45, for example, the annual premium for you ought to have more life insurance to 


standard life insurance only $2359 per protect ‘your family of your DUSnesS but 


$1000. And rates are correspondingly low have been putting it off because you think 


for all ages. you can't afford Wt —ask your New York Lafe 
law as the premiums are Whole Lif agent for all the facts about Whole Life, oF 
Anuikis up high cash natwen GUNS kly —equal. 1% mail the coupon below today! 
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TITLE INSURANCE Hit ie Sane Ss 
Our policies are available to you and %o Change 
‘i . - TOTAL INSURANCE rom 
your clients in the following states: Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1956 
NS / January ........ $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 nS, 
ee February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
DELAWARE March ......... 3,479 3,830 4,612 20%, 
DISTRICT EO dees cence 3,235 3,691 4,208 14%, 
OF COLUMBIA are a 3,338 — — 
0 eee ee 3,189 4,026 4,344 4 
pioneer Beat narueee. 3,202 3,560 4,251 19%, 
GEORGIA August 2,993 3,645 4,544 25%, 
LOUISIANA September ..... 3,005 3,718 4,140 11% 
MARYLAND Total nine months $27,893 «$34,345 «$38,011! 11% 
MISSISSIPPI October ....... 3,124 3,710 
RTH CAROLINA November ..... 10,325** 4,598 
_— a . December ...... 4,141 5,857 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE Year $45,483* $48,777** 
TEXAS TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
UTAH OMI: sé cece $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 13 
‘IN February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 ‘7. 
VERGINIA P March ......... 2,408 2,792 3,046 9%, 
WEST VIRGINIA _ eae 2,215 2,507 2,875 15%, 
, RECO 2,148 2,585 2,986 16% 
TITLE GUARANTEE UNI. ccianeayte talent 2,221 2,759 2,928 7% 
Tg ee ees 2,058 2,416 2,853 ae 
a. PEPE 2,076 2,568 2,888 12 
COMPANY September ..... 2,000 2.354 2.664 13%, 
Home Office: TITLE BUILDING Total nine months $18,770 «$22,362 «$25,287 13% 
N rg A AN OChener 6.0600 2,147 2,586 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND November ...... 2,307 2,765 
December ...... 2,503 2,903 
WOME x iicdasuces $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
Januaty ........ $438 $516 $450 —13% 
February ....... 538 544 524 4Y, 
LIFE * Benefits never March ......... 589 590 587 ie 
decreased ree 562 517 527 yy 4 
: Se ree 596 581 581 oy 
ACCIDENT ee June ae at 543 570 538 —1% 
_ RO | 
& SICKNESS * Non-cancellable eS eee 536 517 526 27, 
‘ . a September ..... 525 537 — «- 
DISABILITY with [iimvogthiaaa sional " 
: Total nine months $4,837 $4,782 $4,703 —2% 
CEM UD a DE la ° Recurrent disability October ....... 587 571 
— November ..... 546 549 
© Choose either 2 or December ...... 498 511 
5-year benefit period 
for each disability PON oid Sa iciaare $6,468 $6,627 
* No house confine- TOTAL GROUP SALES 
en re January ........ $422 $374 $822t 120% 
February ....... 410 610 557 —9%, 
ee 482 448 979 119% 
ire 458 667 806 4 i 
Se 594 442 976 121% 
Be Se eee 425 697 878 25% 
LR ee 634 639 895 40% 
ee 381 560 1,130 102% 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY “se. = ig ee po aa 154 
CONCORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Total nine months $4,286 $7,201 $8,021 W% 
Oetober ....... 390 553 
. ‘ _ peg eis : November ...... 7,472** 1,284 
d ti l- P 
Write HW. Stachle, Jr. CL. U. Field Management v. Pres. United December ...... an i 
| t t 
STATES SERVED: Conn, Del., D. C., La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., ME a nis $13,288**  $11,454** 
b eg , Ohio, Pa., R. |., S. C., Vt., Va. 
oo pa ag to smaller B eel o- yoorty beso ag the a 
usion of credi ife insurance an ear-en adjustments trom mon 
Preferred Risk Ordinary Life Estate Builder Plan figures. —Furnished by Life fanbenee Agency ~ sepnancninl Aaseciotton pon | 
parody BpayG Term Insurance "These pelle + figures include Federal Employees Group Life amountin 
Life Paid-up at 65 Family Group Protection © $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to origina 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 
Loaee Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
EXECUTIVE AND . ° 
Best’s Insurance News GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y 


Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N.Y. Publication Date: Istof the Month. 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3. 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States. 
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insuranee stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 


Bid Price | 


1956 Range Oct. 
High Low 15, 1956 


ee ere er 220 157 177 
Ce Be I TE so cinw aneisce esc cniancdsemees 146 93 97 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. .................. 107 73 78'/2 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) .............. 293 220 247 
Continental Assurance Co. (d) ................00005 154% 102 125 
PIs Ie IIE GED. ons occ cnccweccecsnseeen 95!/2 75'/2 80!/, 
ET I BER. aia 6.aidc ccs candicwebdsnceces 37%, 26% 31% 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. ................45. 138 110 123 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ...............ceeeee 1510 1210 1220 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. (old) ............... 4! 4%, — 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. (new) ............... 25'/2 234 24% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia .....................- 142 94 108 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) ................. 248 196 221 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ..................5. 92 76 7% 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. .................. 101'/2 8! 87 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) ................ 160 105 116 
TORIES ona as ois oc eee cece cnieecaccacas 85\/, 62'/2 73% 
Se Ge ee IO oon cece ssccsiviccaaccaee 41% 26 28'/2 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (c) ................. 60 42 46 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 

(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 33'//% stock dividend. 

(d) Adjusted for 23% stock dividend. 

(e) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


ONNECTICUT LED ALL STATES IN PERCENTAGE in- 
(.. in ordinary life insurance sales in August, 
with Maine in second place, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed August sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 12% in Au- 
gust, compared with August, 1955, while Connecticut 
sales gained 30%. In Maine, August sales were up 29%. 
Nine states each showed a gain of 20% or more. 

For the first eight months, with national ordinary sales 
up 12% from the year before, Delaware led, with an 
increase of 34%, with Mississippi in second place, up 
21% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the great- 
est rate of increase for August, with a gain of 33%. 
St. Louis was next, with purchases up 17%. Cleveland 
led for the eight months, showing a gain of 22%. 


conventions ahead 


NOVEMBER 


11-15 LIAMA, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

12-13 Health Insurance Ass'n of America, first annual forum, Dallas. 

14-16 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual, Statler Hotel, 
Dallas. 


DECEMBER 


3- 7 National Ass'n of Insurance Commissioners, semi-annual, di 
Lido Hotel, Miami Beach. 

12-13 Life Insurance Ass'n of America, annual, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 


For November, 1956 
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NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 
A fast growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
, Insurance Company 


Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 





A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOR ITS POLICYHOLDERS 

















to our 


THOUSANDS 
OF 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Your continued approval of our life 
insurance protection for Commissioned 
Officers and their families has placed us 
within the top 20% of life insurance 
companies in the United States. 


UNITED/SERVICES 
fe ese Company 


1625 EYE STREET. N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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important 
announcements 
from 


National Life of Vermont 


1. Across the board reductions in Ordinary and G.P.L. 
premiums. 





2. Minimum issue limit of $2000 on most plans. 


3. New $15,000 minimum issue policy for business and 
professional situations.* 


National Life’s new Ordinary Life rates, and 
Graded Premium Life rates after the fifth year, 
are about 9% lower. 


National Life’s new $15,000 minimum issue 


ieee policy is especially designed for business and 


\ professional markets. 


Premiums for this new policy are identical with 
Ordinary Life rates. Special features of the new 
plan — a life paid up at 95 male contract (98 for 
females) — include high early cash values, female 
rates{ three years below male rates, and a change 
of plan clause permitting changes at any time to 
a higher premium plan with premiums payable 
for at least five more years after the exchange 
date and stipulating the basis of such change. 
The policy also guarantees use of settlement 
options for the benefit of corporations, key men 
and their beneficiaries. 





The low premium rates, high early cash values 
and attractive dividend scale make the contract 
especially well adapted to business and profes- 
sional needs, and ideally suited for key man, 
partnership and split-dollar proposals. 

* As of September 1, 1956 this new plan has been approved by 46 


states and the District of Columbia and is currently being reviewed 
by Massachusetts and Kansas. 


+ Not available for women in Texas, Maryland and New Jersey. 
s . 
National Life Insurance Company 
MONTPELIER : VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850—SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
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New Territory 


on attractive agent's and general agent's basis in thirteen 
states* is just one feature of a constructive, forward-look- 
ing expansion program that our strong, progress-minded 
company is presently engaged in. 


We also offer the following to alert, aggressive field men 
looking for a permanent connection: 


* Complete SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 
* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 
* Openings in California, Florida, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
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OUR AIMS ARE 
SIMPLE 


We just aspire to be known as a 
Company which is: 


A good “citizen” and a good neigh- 
bor in each community where we 
operate. 


A good place to work with security 
and opportunity. 


A good place to buy Life Insurance. 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Southern United Life Insurance Company ..... Montgomery, Ala. 
Admitted 
Central National Life Insurance Company ......... Omaha, Neb. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Citizens Republic Insurance Company 
College Life Insurance Company 


ia en San Antonio, Texas 
Bop emery Indianapolis, Ind. 


Detroit Mutual Insurance Company ............... Detroit, Mich. 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 

North Central Life Insurance Company .......... St. Paul, Minn. 

Union National Life Insurance Co. ............... Lincoln, Neb. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 

Catholic Order of Foresters 2.0.2... cence cctee ce Chicago, Ill. 

FLORIDA Admitted 

Indianapolis Life Insurance Company .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Examined 

Professional Insurance Corporation .............Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wilson National Life Insurance Company ........ Lake City, Fla. 

GEORGIA Incorporated 

Universal American Life Insurance Co. ..........Forest Park, Ga. 

ILLINOIS Admitted 

Postal Life Insurance Company ................-. New York, N. Y. 

KENTUCKY Admitted 

Carolina Home Life Insurance Company ......... Burlington, N. C. 

MARYLAND Licensed 

Chesapeake Life Insurance Company ............ Baltimore, Md. 
Admitted 

Postal Life Insurance Company ...............--. New York, N. Y. 

MASSACHUSETTS Examined 

Massachusetts Indemnity and Life Ins. Co. ......... Boston, Mass. 

MINNESOTA Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 

MISSISSSIPPI Licensed 

Choctaw Life Insurance Company ..............-. Jackson, Miss. 

NEBRASKA Admitted 

Cavalier Life Insurance Company .............. Baltimore, Md. 

National Home Life Insurance Company ........... St. Louis, Mo. 

NEVADA Admitted 

California Life Insurance Company ............. Oakland, Calif. 
Examined 

Universe Life Insurance Company ................4-- Reno, Nev 

NEW YORK Examined 

Church Life Insurance Corporation ............... New York, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ........... New York, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Peoples Life Insurance Company ............ Washington, D. C. 


Piedmont Life Insurance Company ................ Atlanta, Ga. 
Examined 

Imperial Life Insurance Company ............... Asheville, N. C. 

Life Insurance Company of North Carolina ....... Kinston, N. C. 


OKLAHOMA Licensed 
Guarantee Life Insurance Company ........ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Security Union Life Insurance Company ..... Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OREGON Admitted 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company ... 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company 


...Philadephia, Pa. 
Spe ealew a Reading, Pa. 


Best’s Life News 
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UTAH Admitted 


California Life Insurance Company .............. Oakland, Cal. 
Preferred Life Insurance Company ................ Dallas, Texas 
Nebraska National Life Insurance Company ....... Lincoln, Neb. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 

Amalgamated Labor Life Insurance Company ...... Chicago, Ill. 
Imperial Life Insurance Company ........ bao ates Asheville, N. C. 
Jefferson National Life Insurance Co. ......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company ......... Portland, Maine 
Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co. .......... Norristown, Pa. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

Cavalier Life Insurance Company ............... Baltimore, Md. 
Equitable Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ...Salt Lake City, Utah 
National Home Life Assurance Co. ..............-. St. Louis, Mo. 
Southwest Indemnity and Life Ins. Co. .............. Dallas, Texas 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

Amalgamated Labor Life Insurance Co. ............ Chicago, Ill. 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company ...Los Angeles, Calif. 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Company ...... Burlington, N. C. 
Mid-States Life Insurance Co., of America ......... Orlando, Fla. 
Old Security Life Insurance Company ......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........ Providence, R. I. 


Variable Annuity Life Ins. Co. of America, Inc. ..Washington, D. C. 


WYOMING Admitted 
Federal Security Life Insurance Company ..... Salt Lake City, Utah 
Preferred Life Insurance Company ................. Dallas, Texas 
HAWAII Admitted 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company ............ Seattle, Wash. 
Union National Life Insurance Company ........... Lincoln, Nebr. 
ALBERTA Admitted 
Mutual Benefit Department of the Order of 

ReirOnG TOlOQPAPNES oo. 5 6..66cces code gecivnsess St. Louis, Mo. 
ONTARIO Admitted 
Business Men's Assurance Co. of America ...... Kansas City, Mo. 
SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York ......... New York, N. Y. 


new directors 


Connecticut Savings Banks: William E. Glover, secretary 
Thomaston Savings Bank; Joseph M. Rourke, secretary- 
treasurer Connecticut State Federation of Labor. 


Home State (Okla.): Hardin W. Masters, investment vice- 
president and L. M. Voss, president of Voss Truck Lines. 


Mountain States (Colo.): Jesse Baird, Kansas City Star; 
Vincent F. Assaiante, insurance broker; LeRoy Bacon, 
vice president of U. S. Bank of Grand Junction. 


Ohio National: Grant Westgate, agency vice president. 


United American (Ga.}: Charles L. Davidson, Sr., Lithonia, 
Ga. and William A. Fickling, Macon, Ga. 


United States Life (N. Y.): James Coggeshall, president, 
director and member of the executive committee of The 
First Boston Corporation; Reuben Perin, executive vice- 
president of the Metal Division and director of Con- 
tinental Can Company, Inc., and Henry Sargent, presi- 
dent of the American & Foreign Power Company, Inc. 


For November, 1956 








Can 
children get 
cancer? 


The shocking truth: cancer kills 
more children from 3 to 15 years 
of age than any other disease. 
Last year cancer took the lives 
of more than 8,500 children 
under 15. 


Help hurry the day when all our 
children will be free from man’s 
cruelest enemy. Your donation 
can help save a youngster’s life. 
Perhaps even one of your own. 


Give to your Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society or mail your 
gift to CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
. Society 
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balance... 
| the basis of good government 


In government, it is 
a balance of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches. 
In life insurance, it is 
a balance of fundamentals, 
progress and alertness to 
policyholders’ needs. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 
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Surgical Procedures — Classification 
and Nomenclature 


This is primarily a guide for in- 
surance people handling accident 
and health policies. It is intended 
to help expedite claim payments on 
surgical expense insurance contracts 
through standardization of termi- 
nology and classification, but can 
also be of service to the underwrit- 
ing department. With the numer- 
ical code assigned the various pro- 
cedures, the booklet is also adaptable 
for purpose of statistical analysis. 

The manual is divided into three 
parts; the first of which contains 
a code of classifications of nine gen- 
eral types of surgery. The second 
lists the uniform nomenclature of 
surgical procedures in medical lan- 
guage with a lay key and_ their 
numerical while part III 
presents an alphabetical index of 
classifications 


codes, 


cross-referenced in 
medical and lay language. 

58 pages ; 75¢ per copy. Published 
by the Health Insurance Council, 
Room 800, 488 Madison 
New York 22, N. Y. 


clvenue, 


How To Be a Better Life Insurance 
Salesman by Edwin R. Frickson, 
general agent for the John Han- 
cock in Buffalo. 


This book presents the author's 
philosophy of selling in the hope that 
other life insurance men and women 
may enjoy fuller and richer lives. 
It gives inspiration on such subjects 
as getting sold on selling, cardinal 
principles of salesmanship, the in- 
terview, faith moving mountains, 
acting natural and controlling one’s 
future. 


64 pages; $.90 per copy, less in 
quantity. Published by Insurance 
Research and Review Service, 123 
West North St., Indianapolis 9, 
/ndiana, 
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Guide to Pension and Profit Sharing 
Plans Under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by Robert S. Holz- 
man, Ph.D. 


A complete revision of the first 
edition published in 1953, this book 
comprises the September issue of 
Estate Planners Quarterly and ex- 
plains in forthright and simple terms 
how pension and profit sharing 
plans operate, what they are and 
their advantages—tax and otherwise 
—for both employer and employee. 
This is the first time that an entire 
issue of the Quarterly has been de- 
voted to one subject as it is usually 
a collection of actual presentations 
by leading estate planners, edited 
by Solomon Huber, C.L.U. 





$2.50 per copy. with group rates 
available. Available from the Farns- 
worth Publishing Company, I[nc., 
485 West 22nd Street, New York 
11, N. Y. 


The Beneficiary in Life Insurance— 
Revised edition, edited by Daniel 
M. McGill, Ph.D., C.L.U., execu- 
tive director of the S.S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion. 


This is a revised edition of a book 
originally edited by the late David 
McCahan, which was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception in 1948. The 
original edition was widely ac- 
claimed as a fulfillment of a long 
recognized need for a_thorough- 
going appraisal of the role of the 
beneficiary in modern life insurance. 

The book includes chapters on the 
designation of the beneficiary bv 
James S. Burke; assignment of life 
insurance policies by Robert Dech- 
ert; rights of creditors in life in- 
surance by Howard C. Spencer; 
development of optional methods of 
settlement by Richard C. Guest; 
planned settlements: current prac- 


tices by Eugene M. Thoré; financial 
aspects of optional settlements by 
Edward W. Marshall; business 
liquidation insurance and optional 
settlements by John M. Huebner; 
programming to meet beneficiary 
needs by John O. Todd; and taxa- 
tion of living and death benefits 
under life insurance policies by John 


C. Pyle, Jr. 


314 pages; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. for the S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania. 


Insurance and Economic Theory by 
Irving Pfeffer, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of insurance, The Uni- 
versity of California at Los An- 
geles. 


This volume presents a_ recon- 
sideration of some of the funda- 
mental problems in the theory of 
insurance economics. Its primary 
objectives are to analyze the concept 
of insurance in terms of its neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions and 
to determine the role which insur- 
ance plays in some of the major 
fields of economic theory. 

The problem of defining insurance 
is explored in considerable depth 
from the standpoints of the philo- 
sophical and psychological founda- 
tions of the subject as well as the 
use and practice of insurance men, 
historians, economists and_ the 
courts. In addition to developing 
the semantics of risk-bearing de- 
vices, the author investigates the 
criteria of insurable hazards in terms 
of the practices of the insurance 
industry. 

The book is divided into two parts 
with the first dealing with the scope 
and limits of insurance and_ the 
second with the role of insurance in 
microeconomic theory. Under the 
second part are considered such 
topics as the role of insurance in 
the theory of production; the role 
of insurance in the theory of distri- 
bution and the role of insurance in 
the theory of consumer’s preference. 

213 pages; $4.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois for the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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eee The dependence of the college 
graduate on the business commu- 
nity has long been recognized. Now 
the dependence of business and in- 
dustry on the colleges and the young 
men they graduate is becoming more 
evident. Our institutions of higher 
learning are anxious to provide the 
potential leadership which life in- 
surance companies will need to con- 
tinue their growth and to serve an 
ever-increasing portion of the public. 
However, they need financial aid to 
meet the demands on them and since 
Education Is Our Business it is like- 
wise our business to help them in 
this respect. See page 12. 


eee With the strong competition 
existing today, life insurance cannot 
expect to attract the type of men it 
wants and must have, unless it is 
willing to finance their initial period 
in the business. However unless a 
company has a clear idea of the 
qualities it wants its men to have, 
it is not investing in manpower, it 
is just gambling on long shots. Fur- 
thermore just paying a man an ade- 
quate salary will not make him a 
successful life insurance agent. To 
obtain the maximum return on The 
Financing Dollar it invests in a new 
man, a company must have a com- 
prehensive management and training 
plan of which financing is an inte- 
gral part. On page 14 is an account 
of such a plan with a history of 
more than twenty successful years. 


eee It is felt by New York state 
companies that companies domiciled 
in other states have a competitive 
advantage insofar as investments are 
concerned because of the operation 
of New York state laws. Recently 
the New York State Legislative 
Committee on Insurance Rates and 
Regulations held a public hearing to 
consider proposed amendments to 
the state’s insurance law. On page 
18 is the text of a statement given 
by a New York executive on /nvest- 
ment Leeway. 


eee When the life insurance agent 
sells his product he is in competition 
with salesmen of tangible goods who 
are backed up by millions of dollars 
of advertising. To compete success- 
fully and economically he should 
have the same sort of support. Some 
ideas on how advertising can pave 
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the way for the agent and create 
the kind of atmosphere in which he 
will be most effective are given in 
the article on page 25. They are 
taken from a recent panel on Adver- 
tising Life Insurance. 


eee Although there are relatively 
few prospects for them, Term Trusts 
can sometimes be used advanta- 
geously to aid in making insurance 
sales. Probably this is most true in 
the case of the owner of a closely 
held corporation, or a well estab- 
lished executive or professional man. 
A consideration of how this instru- 
ment will help the insurance agent 
along with some warnings as to its 
use and some of the special features 
that are likely to concern his client 
is on page 29. 


eee Insurance has a long history 
so it is only fitting that the words 
used daily in its transactions should 
have a venerable past. An instructor 
in a general course in life insurance 
has traced the origins of some of 
these words to bring the subject 
alive for his students. On page 32 
he tells Where They Came From. 


eee Management has been defined 
as the art of getting things done 
through others. In today’s increas- 
ingly complex society with its inter- 
play of government and industry the 
practice of this art requires greater 
ingenuity and resourcefulness than 
ever before. Management Responsi- 
bilities include those owed to the 
public generally, to the industry it- 
self, to policyholders, to stockhold- 
ers, if there are any, to employees 
and agents and finally to itself. A 
discussion of these responsibilities 
is on page 43. 


oditevz’ corner 


eee The proportion of older persons 


has grown in recent years and is 
continuing to grow. These people 
suffer disabilities which, on the 
whole, are of longer duration and 
greater severity than those of 
younger persons and therefore have 
greater need for hospital and medical 
facilities. They, also, unfortunately 
are at a less productive age and their 
incomes are therefore smaller. This 
combination forms an urgent reason 
why insurance carriers are experi- 
menting with methods of providing 
the necessary medical expense pro- 
tection at a price which persons of 
this age group can afford. A con- 
sideration of the problem of Jnsur- 
ance for Older People, along with 
some remarks on what is already 
being done and some recommenda- 
tions for future action will be found 
on page 77. 


eee Over the past decade public 
programs of insurance have spread 
rapidly in all parts of the world. In 
the United States our system of 
Social Security has evolved under 
the influence of lengthy considera- 
tions of each major step forward. 
While the benefits and the wage base 
have been raised, the floor of pro- 
tection principle on which it was 
founded has mainly been preserved. 
It has been kept on a self-supporting 
and contributory basis which has 
acted as a brake on undue expansion. 
During this period of evolution the 
life insurance industry has wisely 
acted in a conservative rather than 
a reactionary role and has thus main- 
tained its standing with the public 
and the government. Our author 
on page 85 sees no reason to fear 
that Social Security will supplant 
voluntary life insurance as the Key- 
stone of Security. 
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education is our business 


ORE AND MORE, BUSINEsS and industry are recog- 
Mine the importance of the college graduate, not 
only in the successful operation of their concerns, but 
in achieving the progress without which a higher stand- 
ard of living cannot be attained. College graduates are 
increasingly being demanded to fill jobs, and in some 
fields such as engineering and related sciences, there 
is a severe shortage of young men for the positions open. 
The dependence of the college graduate on the business 
community has long been recognized. Increasingly the 
dependence of business and industry on the colleges and 
their graduates is also coming to be accepted. 


Source of Business Brains 


The source of business operation and progress is 
brains and education. It is safe to say that most business 
organizations today recognize that, however outstanding 
some non-college graduates may be, the colleges are the 
major place in the future to look for leadership in our 
economy. It is a fair guess that the stronger the colleges, 
the better the education they can provide, the more 
effective the contribution they will make to business. 
But the truth is that many colleges are facing a crisis 
now and in the next few years. 

Some colleges and universities, including some very 
large ones, are dependent largely upon state support. 
These institutions have fewer worries about money than 
the small and medium-sized private colleges, although 
interference by government in teaching and the cur- 
riculum is a serious problem in a few cases. The 
national problems of the small, privately financed college 
on the other hand are acute. Income from endowments 
is increasing at a slow rate, although total endowment 
may be rising slightly. Expenses which the colleges have 
to meet in the form of teachers’ salaries, housekeeping, 
etc., are rising enormously. Within the next two years 


the first of the “war babies” born in 1939 and 1940 will 
begin to pound at the gates of colleges asking to be 
given a chance at the education which more and more 
Americans feel is essential to success in the business 
world. (All this aside from the non-material values so 
important in education). To go even part way toward 
meeting the increased demands the colleges will be faced 
with, they will have to expand their physical plant and 
teaching staff at a very fast rate. Both plant and faculty 
will cost a great deal of money. 

This money must come from somewhere. Most 
colleges are receiving very few donations from large 
givers, the pattern in the past for educational and charit- 
able giving. Everyone knows why—high income taxes, 
changed economic conditions, etc. State help to private 
colleges is not negligible, but it is not important either. 
Colleges are getting increasing support from their 
alumni on a broad basis. There still remains a sizable 
gap to be filled. If there is inter-dependence between 
business and the private colleges, and if business prefers 
that the influence of government in private higher educa- 
tion be kept as small as possible, it behooves us to give 
all the support we can to private colleges and universities 
in their time of need. This money will return to business 
a thousandfold. 


How It Can Be Done 


How can this be done? Donations, tax deductible, 
can be made directly to a college or university of your 
choice, or may be made to one of the regional associa- 
tions set up so as to make fund solicitation by the 
colleges non-competitive and dignified. An inquiry at 
a nearby college or university will give business execu- 
tives all the details they need on how best to help solve 
a problem which is as much that of business as it is 
of the institution. 


insurance America’s changing face 


EW HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS for life insurance 
} sales are going up all over the United States 
and Canada. The particular needs of a life insurance 
company office are such as to make insurance home 
offices of unusual interest to people concerned with 
methods, flow of work, and general efficiency. 
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That all these general aims are accomplished with 
economy, yet without sacrificing in any way the comfort 
of employes is a fine tribute to architects and designers. 
In fact, we hope that many of the innovations for the 
benefit of employes will be adopted by designers of 
buildings for other industries. 
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life insurance stoeks 


Mi PRICES OF LIFE INSURANCE SHARES declined Our study of the market performance of a selected 


sharply during September and closed the third 
quarter at the lowest level since December 31, 1954. 
Although general operating factors in the life insurance 
field continue to be very favorable the decline in share 
prices is largely attributable to unfavorable general 


group of twenty life insurance shares showed a decline 
of 17.7% for the first nine months of this year. Major 
losses were registered by Aetna Life, Colonial, Franklin, 
Life of Virginia, Southland, Travelers and United States 


market conditions and the possibility of some change in Life, all showing declines of 207% vn A tabulation 
the Federal income tax laws pertaining to life insurance Ff the individual performances of the twenty stocks in 





operations. our study appears below. 

7———-MARKET BID PRICES——— S— —% CHANGE— 

12/31 3/31 6/30 9/30 Ist 2nd 3rd 

1955 1956 1956 1956 Quar. Quar. Quar. 
ee BO Oe so cas $211 $209 $182 $158 —09 —12.9 —13.2 
Goromter EAte .4 oc. cc cic 134 125 107 93 —6.7 —14.4 —13.1 
Columbian National ...... 97 9614 85 80 —0.5 —11.9 —59 
Connecticut General ..... 490 a259 260 225 SZ 0.4 —13.5 
Continental Assurance ... 170 181 b128 114 6.5 —13.0 —10.9 
ee eee 961% 91 8514 76% —5.5 —6.0 —10.5 
NT gai k wey tines 34 3334 291 271% —0.7 —12.6 68 
Jefferson Standard ....... 120 134 116% 114 11.7 —13.1 24 
Kansas City Life ..*...... 1505 1400 1285 1225 —7.0 —8.2 —47 
Lite © Casualty ....0.60600 37% 3834 361% d2334 3.3 —5.8 —2.4 
Lake of Vereiia. ...... 000 130 132 114 102 LS —13.6 —10.5 
Lincoln National ......... 450 a227 228 198 0.9 0.4 13.2 
Monumental Life ........ 90 88% 77 77 —1.7 —13.0 Me: 
National L. @A..........% 97 9214 90 85 —46 —2.7 —5.6 
Philadelphia Life ....... 166 c142 119 116 27 —16.2 —2.5 
powtand Life ......... 216 d127 110 92 —118 —13.4 —16.4 
py Se 8414 8234 733% 6334 —18 —11.3 —13.1 
United Ins: CHL)... 0... 1934 29 2334 2134 46.8 —18.1 —8.4 
United States Life ....... 144 152 e27 26% 5.6 —28.9 —28 
West Coast Life ......... 70 £5614 46 44 7.6 —18.6 —4.3 
POON © iin ac One ds 0.7 —8.8 10.6 

a After 1 for 1 stock dividend. b After 3 for 13 stock dividend. c After 1 for 5 stock dividend. d After 1 


stock dividend. e After 2 for 1 split and 100% stock dividend. f After 1 for 3 stock dividend. 
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The 1956 Settlement Options contains all the options since 1900 for 95°%/, 
of the life insurance in force today! 
Price $7.00 


Cflitcraft 


INCORPORATED 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 





The Indispensable Life Insurance Programming Tool! 
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1 FINANCING IS THOUGHT OF in 
terms of a broad company plan in 


which the home office makes all or 


part of the investment, then the 
viewpoint of the president, agency 
vice president, and general agent 
should be the same if there is to be 
a maximum return from any financ- 
ing plan. Financing is not an inci- 
dental management gadget but must 
he considered as an integral part of 
a company management plan. 


Competition for Men 


So many feel that financing is 
unnecessary. We believe that with 
the competition which exists today 
for the type of men and ability we 
are seeking, we cannot expect a man 
to invest his own money to come into 
this business or to go into a long- 
term debt to get started. 

The difference in the current and 
future opportunities we offer in this 
business, as fine as it is, are not that 
much better than are offered by 
other outstanding organizations in 
boom periods such as we are experi- 
encing. Therefore, we believe that 
the way to start men in this business 
is on a salary, adjusted according to 
his results. 

We have had temporary 
plans in our company for about 
twenty vears. We have had a for- 
malized, state approved, salary plan 
since January 1944. In Home Life 
the new man can remain on what 
we call our incentive salary plan as 


salary 
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long as he stays with the company, 
or he may transfer to a commission 
plan after three years if he so prefers. 

The salary plan includes group in- 
surance, hospitalization, major med- 
ical, disability and retirement on the 
same basis as the salaried person in 
the home office. The average start- 
ing salary for new men entering the 
business during the first eight 
months of this year was $509 a 
month. 

We feel this plan enables us to 
attract the type of man we are in- 
terested in and that without it, we 
are not likely to be able to attract 
that individual in the face of com- 
parable opportunities available to 
him today. 


An Aid to Training 


Paying men starting salaries 
which will balance their current 
budgets will not in itself make men 
successful in this business. Financ- 
ing plans or salary plans are not a 
substitute for management and 
training but rather an aid to man- 
agement and training. It requires 
more intensive training and closer 
direction to be sure you are making 
an investment and not just taking a 
gamble. 

We believe that before you start 
a comprehensive financing plan you 
have to have a comprehensive plan 
of operation for the company. 
Merely paying a man dollars is not 
going to make him successful. 


Since 1933 we have been operat- 
ing on a very broad and definite 
plan of building agencies and a sales- 
service in life insurance which we 
call Planned Estates. We are not 
foolish enough to claim it is the only 
basis of operation, nor necessarily 
the best. Its effectiveness lies in its 
definiteness and the fact that it is in 
operation in every one of our 
agencies. 


Accurate Estimates 


We recruit to this basic plan—we 
train to this plan—and we direct or 
supervise to this plan. Because we 
have found with twenty years of ex- 
perience exactly what it takes to be- 
come successful under this plan, we 
are able to estimate fairly accurately 
how long it takes the right man to 
get started successfully, what results 
he should be producing, and exactly 
how he should be trained. 


We make an investment in him 
for the first three years he is in the 
business and after that his income is 
directly related to the results pro- 
duced. There is nothing unusual in 
this as many other companies have 
similar plans they are operating on. 


Employment Profile 


We have found that in order to 
get the best returns from your fi- 
nancing dollar, you have to keep 
your sights up on the men you pro- 
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Finaneing Dollar : 








pose to hire—and you must have a 
pretty good idea of the type of man 
you are trying to hire. Here, in a 
general way, is the type of man we 
are trying to find: 

* Age 28 to 35—preferably around 
32 

* Married with one or two children 
* He must have a success pattern in 
whatever he has been doing. 

* He must have demonstrated an in- 
terest and enjoyment in working 
with people, either through his pre- 
vious connections or in his com- 
munity and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

* We do a pretty exhaustive job of 
looking into his natural contacts. We 
spend a day, or more if necessary, 
interviewing a cross-section of them 
to determine the type of people he 
knows and to gage the prestige he 
has with them, 

* We feel that this man fits in ad- 
mirably to our Planned Estates pic- 
ture—with the responsibilities of a 
wife and children he realizes the 
need for adequate life insurance and 
the necessity to sacrifice if need be 
to acquire it. 

* While we'do hire some single men, 
we find for the most part that they 
do not have the “feel’’ or the “reli- 
gion” of life insurance, and we pre- 
fer to concentrate on the group just 
mentioned. 

* For the younger man just out of 
college, we have a trainee program 
for from one to three years in the 
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planning departments of our agen- 
cies in which he acquires a sound, 
technical background and a feel of 
the business by doing a lot of the 
planning work for older men before 
he gets in the field. 


Better Selection Vital 


To do an adequate job of financing 
under a salary plan, we have to be 
far better selectors of men if we are 
going to avoid losing money. The 
salary plan helps to attract the kind 
of man you want, but if you are not 
careful you are outsold by the man 
who tells you all the things you like 
to hear but who doesn’t have what 
it takes to sell life insurance. He is 





WM. P. WORTHINGTON 
President 
Home Life Insurance Company 


more interested in the salary oppor- 
tunity than in the career opportunity 
in life insurance. 

In this connection we watch pretty 
carefully the number of changes a 
man has made and get in touch with 
former employers to get their side 
of the story. 

We have found you have to do a 
realistic job of examining the man’s 
budget. Unless you are ready to 
give him a starting salary or a guar- 
antee which will enable him to bal- 
ance his budget, we have found it is 
a mistake to try to hire him for less. 

For example, if his budget is $500 
a month and you are afraid of him 
at $500 but you are ready to take 
him at $350 or $400, the chances are 
against you as far as his working 
out. If he really has the opportunity 
to earn $500 or more in other lines, 
then he is not going to either go in 
debt or reduce his standard of liv- 
ing to come with you. 


He Hasn't Got It 


If he is ready to take that reduc- 
tion, then in a majority of cases it is 
an indication that he hasn’t got what 
it takes. 

You may be more comfortable 
taking what you feel to be a risk of 
loss at a lower amount, but our ex- 
perience indicates you are almost 
sure to lose. You are not making an 
investment—you are gambling and 
you should do it realistically. 

; (Continued on the next page) 
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is now looking for 


QUALIFIED 
GENERAL AGENTS 


in these areas 


® DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


© COLUMBUS 


OHIO 


® INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 


© BIRMINGHAM 


ALABAMA 


ALSO 
CONNECTICUT & VERMONT 


CONTACT: 
MARC F. GOODRICH, C. L. U. 
Agency Secretary 


ff: 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Financing Dollar—Continued 


It is also unwise, we feel, to take 
a man who has been earning $8,000 
to $10,000 a year and start him out 
at $6,000 even though he can bal- 
ance his budget on that amount. 
Unless he has been saving $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year (which is unlikely), 
his family is not going to be en- 
thusiastic about the new job you are 
offering him at a reduction of $2,000 
to $4,000 a year in income. 


He'll Be Enthusiastic 


On the other hand, if you hire a 
man at $6,000 a year and can bring 
him up to $7,000 or $7,500 at the 
end of the first year, he is going to 
be enthusiastic and so is his family 
because he is making progress and 
has the evidence to prove it. 


No Appreciation of Progress 


But if the man has been accus- 
tomed to making $8,000 to $10,000 
a year it takes you some time simply 
to bring him up to the point he was 
at before he came in the business 
and meantime he, of course, does 
not have either the enthusiasm or 
the appreciation for ‘the progress he 
is making. 

I could review a number of cases 
where men for valid reasons took 
substantial cuts in income to get 
started in this business. Unless they 
are the very exceptional men who 
get off to a whirlwind start in this 
business, they are susceptible to 
change due to the economic pres- 
sures which will enable them to get 
back to their former income im- 
mediately. 

We are interested in people who 
are on the make and will be happy 
about every additional $1,000 they 
make in this business—not people 
who are trying to start over. 


Don't Bet on Long Shots 


There are many exceptions on this 
point, but we have found that you 
don’t get satisfactory returns on the 
financing dollar when you try to 
pick exceptions. They tell me if 
you bet on the long shots, you better 
have a substantial outside income. 

Our experience also indicates that 
men who start in this business with 


more than three children are not a 
good investment for financing. The 
economic pressure on them in view 
of rising costs makes them particu- 
larly vulnerable to opportunities in 
other lines which will enable them to 
balance a higher budget with greater 
certainty. 


Think Big 


To get a sound return on the 
financing dollar, actually you have to 
think big and in realistic terms as 
far as salaries are concerned. You 
are not investing money if you are 
trying to play safe by financing 
$350-a-month men instead of $400, 
$500 or $600. 

If a man who is married, has two 
children, and no outside income is 
ready to come with you at $350 a 
month and can balance his budget 
on that figure, then he is not going 
to be able to circulate with prestige 
among people of a desirable type— 
nor will he be a satisfactory repre- 
sentative of your agency. 

He is not likely to sell enough 
business to balance that budget, let 
alone produce the results you would 
hope to eventually get from him. 

If you are looking for $350-a- 
month men rather than $500-a- 
month men, you may not be risking 
as much money originally, but you 
have a better chance of losing what 
you do risk. 


Reductions Are Unsound 


Along this same line, if you hire 
a man at $450 or $500 a month be- 
cause that is his budget (and you 
are convinced it is a sound one) and 
he demonstrates that he can produce 
only enough business to warrant 
$350 then we have found it is un- 
sound to cut him to $350 a month 
even though he is ready and willing 
to take that cut. 

He is not going to be happy about 
it—his family is not going to be 
happy about it—and you will find 
you are only partially balancing his 
budget until he can find another 
position which will do the whole 
job for him. 

If he cannot produce enough busi- 
ness to satisfactorily balance his 
budget, you are only postponing los- 
ing the man and at the same time 
are increasing the amount of money 
you will lose. 
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In the meantime, he is perhaps 
losing prestige for your agency and 
the business because he becomes a 
poor credit risk in the community. 


Joint Field Work 


We are strong believers in joint 
field work. We know of no better 
or surer way of getting a man off to 
a rapid start (which is essential un- 
der a financing plan) than to have 
the manager or an assistant manager 
work jointly with him in the field 

If the new man has enough pres- 
tige with enough people to the right 
type (which can be determined 
through a field check) then the new 
man will be in production the first 
month in the majority of cases. 





To get the best return on your financ- 
ing dollar— 


Be sure you have a clear picture of 
the qualities you are seeking in the 
man you are trying to hire 


Be very realistic and tough-minded in 
your selection 


Do an exhaustive field check of what 
his former employers and natural con- 
tacts think of him 


Don't hire him for less than his budget 
calls for 


Have enough confidence in your plan 
of operation and in your ability to 
train men to invest your financing 
dollars in top-grade men. 


Give him intensive training and direc- 
tion through joint field work for at 
least three months, and you will know 
whether you have made an investment 
or whether you will have an income tax 
deduction next March. 

















Certainly through this intensive 
training—through joint field work 
and coaching on the job—you will 
be able to determine at the end of 
three months in the great majority 
of cases whether or not that man has 
the basic qualities which will make 
him successful in this business. 

If joint field work is carried on 
effectively and you determine at the 
end of three months that this is sim- 
ply not the business for him, it is to 
his interests and yours to help him 
get another job. 


No Financial Loss 


You may have a loss of time be- 
cause you have not developed a per- 
manent addition to your agency, but 
as a result of the business sold 
through joint field work you have no 
actual financial debit in his account. 


THE ETERNAL SPIRIT 


* Sveedom 


has wrought change over the centuries 


because it is the foundation of human need. 


Today, the force of human need 

is felt through the spirit of 

freedom from dependence. And upon 
this spirit the strength of the life 
insurance industry has been constructed. 
This strength is the strength 


of our times. 





Philadelphia L ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
William Elliott, President Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., Executive Vice-President 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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LOUIS W. DAWSON 
President 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


E ARE ALL AWARE how rapidly 
new inventions of all kinds 


appear and are incorporated into our 
daily life. Not only does the law 
of change bear heavily upon us, but 
the rate of that change is itself in- 
It has been said that one 
must run still faster merely to stand 
still in the business world today. 
As a the investment 
managements of life insurance com- 
panies are brought into daily contact 
with industry of every kind and 
nature. Especially in the area of 
direct placement financing we are 
often offered opportunity of making 
investment in new enterprises of all 
kinds from the very moment of their 
conception. To remain in competi- 
tion, not only with each other, but 
with a growing number of other 
savings schemes by which people 
seek to assure their future, life in- 
surance companies have to be ready 
to deal with investment situations 
which, year by year, become more 
novel and challenging. 


creasing. 


consequence, 


The first mortgage triple-a cor- 
porate bond of yester-year, in addi- 
tion to affording a somewhat un- 
attractive yield to insurance 
companies, is becoming relatively 
short in supply and decreasingly at- 
tractive to us, as industry tends to 
prefer other financing media. As 
conditions change and new invest- 
ment forms appear, life insurance 
companies both in New York and 
in other states have been hard put 
to it to keep up with the financing 
demands of modern industry. I feel 
that we whose companies are dom- 
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investment leeway 


iciled in New York State can thank 
our insurance department and our 
Legislature for a high degree of co- 
operation over the years in recog- 
nizing some of these changes and en- 
larging the areas of authorized 
investment as their soundness for 
institutional savings becomes demon- 
strated. 

In other states also, the law has 
been greatly modified in order to 
permit life companies to move rap- 
idly into these growing areas of 
investment opportunity. But many 
of these other states, in fact virtually 
all so-called insurance company 
states, have also added to their stat- 
utes in one form or another a leeway 
clause by which their companies 
have been greatly aided in meeting 
these new challenges on a strictly 
current basis. This has become in- 
creasingly important as avoiding the 
necessity of waiting for one or more 
years in order that the legislative 
process may discover these new in- 
vestment forms and move to enact 
the necessary legislation. This ele- 
ment of delay—unavoidable in the 
absence of a leeway clause—is called 
legislative lag. 

It was clearly recognized as a 
problem twenty years ago when 
Superintendent Pink said in his An- 
nual Report for 1936 (Part I, Page 
ae): 
“ . . it is difficult for legislation to 
keep abreast of changes in the de- 
sirability of certain classes of invest- 
ment. It has been suggested that 
some administrative leeway in the 
matter of legalization of investments 
would be helpful.” 

There are also certain other as- 
pects of such a provision which are 
of interest. Not only does such a 
clause protect the insurance com- 






panies from being excluded from new 
areas of investment opportunity at 
the earliest and what is usually the 
most rewarding period, it also serves 
as a sort of pilot plant or try-out 
device. By having an opportunity 
for experimentation in a small way, 
companies are enabled to pioneer 
new investment media which in turn 
warrant specific and enlarged au- 
thorization by Legislature. 


Lease-back Financing 


Lease-back financing of real estate 
is a good example of how a new in- 
vestment device has been developed 
in this way. For some time New 
York companies were excluded from 
this new field of financing while their 
competitors with more investment 
flexibility had the first-come first- 
served advantages that reward all 
pioneers. After the legislative lag I 
speak of had passed, and the advan- 
tages of this investment form had 
been widely recognized, our legisla- 

(Continued on page 20) 





INVESTMENT EASING URGED 


Support for liberalization of invest- 
ing rules in New York state to permit 
life insurance companies to buy more 
common stock has come from both 
the companies and Superintendent 
Leffert Holz. Recent hearings by the 
state Legislative Committee on In- 
surance Rates and Regulations heard 
testimony from representatives of 
companies urging more flexibility in 
investments, particularly the raising of 
the maximum limit from 3% to 5% 
of assets. The proposal, hedged with a 
number of restrictions, was supported 
by Mr. Holz. Mr. Holz also said that 
he would not object if out-of-state 
companies were permitted to engage 
in certain investments not allowed to 
companies which are domiciled in 
New York. 
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bring 
your 
life 


business 


GUARANTEED 


COST 


preferred 


Here’s the policy to sell preferred risks who can afford 
$10,000 or more of insurance. The Travelers Preferred 
Risk policy offers unusual benefits at low guaranteed cost. 
For instance, premiums are reduced substantially after the 
first year. The reduction is guaranteed for the life of the pol- 
icy and is not dependent on the company’s earning ability. 

You'll be no stranger to prospects, for Travelers talks 





risk 


contract from T he Travelers 


about you and your services in full-page advertisements in 
the nation’s leading magazines. You'll want to use leaflets 
folders and other sales aids from The Travelers wide array 
of compelling promotional material. 

Your Travelers Life Manager or General Agent will be 
glad to help you focus attention on this line. Why not 
call him today? 


The Good Things in Life are Guaranteed 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAVELERS 


For November, 1956 
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THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


We, in America, are fortunate 
to have the right to vote in free 
elections under a Democratic 
form of government... 

to determine the form of 
government we want; to 

choose the people we want to 
represent us; to provide the way 
of life we want for ourselves 
and our children. Let’s always 
exercise this right... else it 
may be taken away from us. 


Our ballots can help preserve 
our American way of life... 
Southland Life Insurance 

services can help make your 
future more secure. 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


60 Branch Offices 


Home Office @ 


Dallas 
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YOU HAVE SOLD YOUR CLIENT 
SHORT IF HE DOESN'T HAVE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 





You owe it to your clients and prospects to explain the 
advantages of protection against the financial emergen- 
cies caused by disability. During the years of a man’s 
greatest earning power — from 30 to 59 — his danger of 
suffering a disability of three months or longer is greater 
than the hazard of death itself. You can offer realistic 
disability benefits — on either an Individual, Salary Allot- 
ment, or Group basis — with Provident’s line of Non- 
Cancellable disability income contracts. We will be glad 
to send you full details. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


an 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 














: Chattanooga -Since 1887 


| LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 
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ture in 1946 gave us a degree of 
authority to enter this field. Other 
such investment opportunities have 
arisen in the past and will be simi- 
larly developed in the future by those 
insurance companies having a meas- 
ure of leeway authority. 

A further advantage enjoyed by 
our competitors with leeway freedom 
is the ability occasionally to make 
worthwhile gains from being able to 
buy, for a nominal consideration, 
valuable property interests made 
available as an incident to other 
financing of more conventional 
form. 


A Competitive Advantage 


In these and similar ways foreign 
(i.e. out-of-state) insurance com- 
panies operating in New York have 
had a competitive advantage over 
New York companies as a result of 
their small measure of leeway free- 
dom investment-wise. It is our con- 
viction that when the time comes to 
enact into a law a specific treatment 
by New York reflecting a point of 
view in regard to the investment 
provisions of other states the Legis- 
lators will want to be sure no action 
is taken which will serve to per- 
petuate a disadvantage under which 
companies domiciled in New York 
have been laboring. It would seem 
to me that only two courses of ac- 
tion are possible if fair and equitable 
treatment to all companies is to be 
established. 

A. To exclude from operation in 
New York companies which have, 
by the exercise of their greater free- 
dom of investment, acquired invest- 
ments which do not fit within any of 
the specific categories of Section 81 
—and I certainly am not in any way 
suggesting such action. 

B. To grant to all companies operat- 
ing within the state a measure of 
leeway freedom sufficient in the case 
of foreign companies to encompass 
their entire existing portfolio and 
such leeway investments as_ they 
may reasonably acquire in the future, 
and also sufficient to enable domes- 
tic companies to meet the problem 
of legislative lag so that the unfair 
advantage which foreign companies 
have been enjoying may, at long last, 
be equalized, 

We heartily approve in principle 
the suggestion to amend Section 90, 
which has been made by the insur- 
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ance department. We believe that 
the present is a most appropriate 
time to make such an amendment. 
In recognizing that some portion of 
the surplus of foreign insurance 
companies—such surplus being an 
extra margin of protection over that 
required by law—contains leeway 
which the good management of the 
company has produced and con- 
served, the department proposes 
thereby to vouch into admitted assets 
all such leeway investments made in 
the past, and also to recognize such 
leeway investments to be made in 
the future in whole or in part as the 
department may find appropriate in 
the light of each company’s surplus. 
No reason in logic can be seen why 
this leeway recognition should be 
confined to foreign companies. Con- 
siderations of fairness, recognition of 
the competitive situation facing New 
York companies, and consistency, 
require that at least to some reason- 
able extent opportunity for prudent 
investment in unspecified areas un- 
der a leeway clause be given to New 
York companies. The 1% of assets 
suggested seems to us the very mini- 
mum of discretion to be vested in 
management under this proposal. 


Fairly and Equitably 


To conclude, I repeat that the 
problem of fairness with respect to 
investments can be achieved by en- 
acting a leeway clause such as the 
proposed Subsection 16 to Section 
81. Or it may be met by adopting 
the department’s own principle of 
establishing some portion of surplus 
as a margin of freedom. How it is 
done or said does not matter, so long 
as the margin of leeway is deter- 
mined by law or by regulation, oper- 
ating fairly and equitably among all 
competing insurance companies. We 
seek no advantage, but we feel we 
should not be required indefinitely 
to sit on the sidelines while our out- 
of-state competitors are free to bene- 
fit by the new investment oppor- 
tunities the future will surely bring. 
We believe that proper consideration 
for the interests of the policyholders 
of New York life insurance compa- 
nies requires such action. 

It is significant that of the seven 
States in which are domiciled life 
insurance companies having the 
largest amount of assets, all of them 
except New York have a leeway 
clause and for an amount much more 

(Continued on the next page) 


ERKSHIRE'S NEW 
LOW COST 
DECREASING TERM 
PROTECTS BEYOND 
PREMIUM PAYING 





Premiums payable only 80% of term — while 
dividend payments continue for entire term! 





WHEN PROTECTION IS NEEDED MOST, Berkshire’s new low 
cost $10,000 minimum “Decreasing Term” Policy protects 
family income, mortgaged home or business — over 
periods of 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 years. Consider these features and you have an 
unbeatable sales picture: (1) no basic permanent plan required; (2) unusually low- 
cost protection (for example, at age 30, level annual premiums are only $64.90, 
payable for 16 years on a 20-year policy with $10,000 initial coverage); (3) premiums 
are payable only 80% of term period; (4) yet dividends continue for the duration of 
the policy. See the Berkshire General Agent nearest you for all the interesting details 
and the easy-to-use sales tools that make this coverage so saleable. 
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LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. °* A MUTUAL COMPANY °* 1851 





Life, Annuities, Pension Plansand Accident & Sickness 














AGENTS... 


this is comfort! 


As you can see, we're not pretending 
there’s no hard work with NATIONAL 
EQUITY. 


But you do have the material luxury 
of 
LARGE COMMISSIONS 


STEADY RENEWALS 


And the mental comfort of working 
with friends . . . in a company where 


you'll want to stay. 


COMPETITIVE? 


Sure, when necessary: 


Standard Policies 

(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


Special Policies 
(three of them sure-fire best sellers) 


Unique Merchandising Ideas 


And there’s lots of room to grow, with 
agency franchises in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 


homa, Tennessee, Texas and Hawaii. 


Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 


There’s lots of reasons to grow, too, 
in a sound company with $125 in as- 
sets for every $100 of liability. . . . 


NATIONAL EQUITY is in its 34th 
year. Join us now, and help us cele- 
brate our 50th. 


Write today for full information 


NATIONAL EQUITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Little Rock, 


Arkansas 


R. D. Lowry, CLU 
President 
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substantial than is suggested here. 
This is shown in Appendix A. This 
Appendix also shows dollar amount 
of permissible investment under such 
leeway clause if a 1% leeway clause 
were enacted in New York. 


A Wider Base 


It will of course be manifest that 
all companies would not use these 
liberalizations in equal degree. Each 
company follows its own investment 


policies and while some might de- 
velop a staff designed to pursue one 
form of investment, another might 
pursue other forms of investment. 
The objective of the comprehensive 
proposals is to widen the investment 
base for all, thus permitting the exer- 
cise of greater investment judgment 
in each company’s portfolio. I think 
it can be said without question that 
the great majority of companies, 
both foreign and domestic, favor 
more flexibility in prudent invest- 
ment and will benefit from it. 


APPENDIX 


States Listed in Order of Admitted Assets of Life 
Insurance Companies Therein Domiciled 
1954 


Admitted assets 
in dollars 


States $ mils. 
New York 30,459 
New Jersey 13,414 
Massachusetts 8,783 
Connecticut 8,271 
Wisconsin 3,400 
Pennsylvania 2,829 
Ohio 1,837 
Texas 1,778 
Illinois 1,659 
lowa 1,591 


Date when 


Leeway provision leeway clause 


(if any ) enacted 
None ’ None 
2% 1955 
25%—See below ** 
{5% 41945 
18% 11951 
5% 1949 
5% 1951 
5% 1954 
None None 
5% 1953 
None None 


** In Massachusetts leeway results from the fact that Massachusetts companies 
have never been required to maintain more than 75% of their investments in au- 


thorized categories. 


Analysis of all forty-eight states shows that $4 out of every $5 of life 
insurance company assets outside of New York belong to companies 
domiciled in states having a leeway clause. 


APPENDIX 


All states having leeway provisions on investments and date of enactment 


of such provisions : 


Arizona 1954 
Connecticut 1945—5% 
Connecticut 1951—_8% 
Delaware 1947 
Illinois 1947 
Indiana 1945 
|Louisiana 1948 
\assachusetts 

Minnesota 1947 
Mississippi 1954 
Nebraska 1947 

New Hampshire 1949 


New Jersey 1955 
North Dakota 1947 
Ohio 1947 
Oregon 1947 
Pennsylvania 1951 
South Dakota 1955 
Utah 1947 
Vermont 1955 
Virginia 1952 
Washington 1947 
Wisconsin 1945 


Total—Twenty-two states have laws, except Massachusetts, enacted in 


1945 or later. 
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Are you ready for 
Your OWN 


General Agency? 





Do you have the experience, the knowledge, the ability 
and confidence to successfully build your own staff and 
operate your own general agency? Has a lack of proper 
underwriting facilities been holding you back? 

If you meet our qualifications, we may have the 
answer for you. 

Old Republic Life Insurance Company, long an 
acknowledged leader in the credit life insurance field, 
is now in the ordinary field with a complete portfolio of 
policies to meet any client’s needs. 


Old Republic is admitted to do busi- 
ness in all 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Dominion of Canada, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, therefore you have an 
outstanding opportunity —the kind 
that comes only once in many years— 
to literally get in on the ground floor 
with a company that is already recog- 
nized in all these areas. 

If you are ready fora general agency, 
you are well aware of the standards 
Old Republic has set up for you. Here, 
in brief, is what Old Republic offers 
in return: 


Old Republic is an unquestioned 
leader in the specialized field of 
writing credit life, accident and 
sickness insurance on the lives of 
instalment credit users. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 200 
millions in 1954. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955. 

Old Republic, in the first half of 
1956, wrote $1,072,723,382, up 
almost a quarter billion from the 
like 1955 period, during which 
$831,825,459 was written. 

Old Republic through its asso- 
ciated company, Old Republic In- 
surance Company of Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, can offer agents, on 
a selected basis facilities for writ- 
ing fire and all casualty lines ex- 
cept ocean marine. 





If you believe you can meet the re- 
quirements for becoming a general 
agent, for full information on the 
facilities offered by Old Republic, 
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A. M. “Murray” Brown, Agency Supervisor 
for Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


This is the 24-story Old Republic 
Building on Chicago's North 
Michigan Avenue, which has housed 
the Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company's home office for several 
years, and which was this year 
purchased by the company. 





phone, wire or write A. M. Brown, 
Agency Supervisor, Old Republic Life 
Insurance Company, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 














LATS about 


John Hancock 





Promotions in the sales organizations of 
John Hancock provide a continuing 
opportunity for John Hancock field men. 
The transfer of capable field men into im- 
portant jobs in the field and the home office 


is a traditional policy of John Hancock. 
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MUTUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









































HENRY M. KENNEDY 
Advertising Director 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


IGOROUS LIFE INSURANCE adver- 
Vine can-help the agent over- 
come his greatest competition—the 
tangible products and services for 
which potential insurance dollars 
are being used. 

It is extremely important that the 
voice of life insurance is being heard 
with increasing volume and clarity. 
However, the ratio of insurance to 
other forms of advertising is still not 
in balance. For each page of insur- 
ance advertising in today’s national 
magazines, readers can find forty- 
five pages advertising superbly pow- 
ered, low-slung new cars, capacious 
refrigerators, big screen TV sets, 
wall-to-wall carpeting and hosts of 
other products to make life easier, 
more pleasant and perhaps more 
worth while. 


Rapid Improvement 


Four years ago this ratio was 28% 
less favorable for insurance. The 
ratio then was one page of insurance 
advertising to sixty-three for other 
products and services. On network 
radio there is approximately a 40% 
better chance of your hearing an in- 
surance message today than there 
was only four years ago. 


For November, 1956 
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On today’s network television, 
the average viewer will see one min- 
ute of insurance commercial time for 
every two hundred minutes of com- 
mercials for other products. Four 
years ago, the ratio was one minute 
for insurance to three hundred thirty 
minutes for other products. 

While the companies doing this 
advertising do get the most out of it, 
nevertheless, all life insurance ad- 
vertising helps create a better market 
for all life insurance and it certainly 
makes life insurance easier to sell. 
The situation facing the insurance 
agent some years ago was like trying 
to sell a small boy on eating spinach 
when he is surrounded by posters of 
delicious ice cream sundaes. 

What is the basic purpose of most 
insurance advertising today? It is 
not to sell insurance directly. Ad- 
vertising’s job is to pave the way 
for the agent, to create the kind of 
atmosphere in which the agent can 
be most effective. This is the long- 
range advertising point of view. 

Advertising generally provides the 
long-range selling help rather than 
the short-term help of making more 
sales tomorrow morning. Advertis- 
ing can make people more conscious 
of life insurance. It can remind them 
of the basic needs which life insur- 
ance can fill. It can bring prestige 
for individual companies and for the 
life insurance industry. All of which 





means that it can pave the way tor 
the personal services of the life agent. 

Advertising can help life insur- 
ance to meet the competition of tan- 
gible goods. It is more effective 
when it has continuity, as, for exam- 
ple, every month in a magazine; 
every day or every week on the 
radio; every week or every other 
week on TV. 


More Influence 


The public’s attitude toward life 
insurance is affected by many things 
and it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to isolate the effect of any one. But 
I do know that people are more 
aware of advertising than ever be- 
fore. It is part of their lives; it in- 
fluences how they dress; how they 
work; how they play; and, very 
importantly, it influences how they 
spend their money. 

New trends in advertising enable 
a small budget to go a longer way 
than was formerly possible. We 
have the magazine concept 
come into TV where the program is 
produced by the network and the 
advertiser can purchase one or more 
participations, just as he purchases 
a page in a magazine. On radio, 
costs have come down and spot radio 
and radio participation shows are 
available for small budgets. An ex- 


seen 
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A $185 MILLION INSTITUTION! 


The above figure represents insurance on , 
our books and with our rapid expansion 
program, we expect to increase it to $1 bil- 2% 
lion within the next few years. Our trained 
agency force of more than 1000 life under- 
writers are operating in the following 10 
states: Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Arkansas. Plans are under way for licens- 
ing in 10 more states. Perhaps you live in one of them. 
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ample is the Fibber McGee and 
Molly show that ten years ago cost 
about $20,000 per week. Today an 
advertiser can purchase a weekly 
participation for about $1,800. 


JOHN L. LOBINGIER, JR. 
Director of Public Relations 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association 


HREE WAYS COMPANIES may 
help their agents get the maxi- 

mum value from advertising are: 
First, show the agent clearly and 
specifically how to use profitably his 
company’s advertising. 
Second, help the agent to advertise 
himself. 
Third, do some company advertising 
locally in the agent’s behalf. 

Right along with help on prospect- 
ing and selling, most agents want 
company advertising to build their 
prestige and bolster their morale. 
One of the best ways to do this job, 
is to take media advertising to the 
local level. 

Under my first point, the follow- 
ing are some specific ideas compa- 
nies can use to encourage their 
agents to capitalize on company ad- 
vertising : 

When leads are developed, follow 
up promptly, according to a plan. 
Carry the current publication in 
which the ad appears; show it to 
the prospect. 

Let the prospect know when, where, 
and how often ads will appear. 
Maybe send him a note before the 
ad runs. 

Watch for ads of special interest to 
certain prospects. 

Humanize the advertising to the 
prospect. 

Between calls, keep the advertising 
working for you. Try mailing a re- 
print. 

If advertising is really going to 
help the agent, it is vital to let the 
agent know well in advance just what 
the program is to be and suggest 
ways for him to tie-in. 

In merchandising its advertising 
program to the field, a company 
may: mail each agent a prevue kit 
of advertising . . . furnish posters 
about the ads for office use... 
provide a mailing piece for the agent 
to use—give the agent supplemen- 
tary materials to tie-in with the 
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main campaign . . . provide reprint 






folders . . . run stories in the field 
magazine on the what and why of ud 
company advertising . . . include AZ : 
1 ; 
an explanation of company adver- 
tising in all training material .. . FITS ALL A & S$ REQUIREMENTS 
. 1c7 a . 
put the advertising manager on con into ONE SCHEDULED WRHL Policy 
vention programs and send him on 
regular visits to field offices. At long last ...a new... all inclusive 
Too often a company plans an policy in the accident and sickness field... 
i * a to provide a wide selection of quality cov- 
t advertising program, puts it into 


action, and then begins to wonder 
how it should be merchandised to 
help the agent. The key lies in the 
home office, and in knowing the an- 


erages in ONE POLICY! No encumbering 
multiple billings. No annoying duplicate 
policies ... JUST ONE COMPLETE ACCI- 
DENT AND SICKNESS POLICY that in- 
cludes everything from Total Disability 


through Hospitalization and Major Medical. 
Best of all... Sickness and Hospitalization 
benefits have been “liberalized”. Room and 


1 swers to these basic questions: 
Why and what are we advertising ? 











- Whom are we trying to reach? board have been “boosted”. Miscellaneous 
" What results may we expect? pe. ares Rae been — — es 
| What results may we not expect? ee ~~ perpscad in ee ule in the hospita 
g : In helping the agent to aneneiee eiuibans, phon oo It’s a type of policy that you have dreamed 

himself (the second point ), many E. H. METZ, CLU, about. Field acceptance has been phenom- 
" companies make cooperative ; ar- Vico President : enal and it’s available from Wisconsin 
it rangements paying some or all of the oe vs ages es ee 
: space or time cost. with explanatory brochures and selling : 
; It is encouraging that the coopera- 


tive advertising idva is taking ho‘d, 

>, Ree: mmm WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

tering the field every year. The key HOME OFFICE, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

to the success of any cooperative ad- 

zo vertising program, lies in the com- 

fi pany’s ability to let the agent know : 

1- just how to, use local advertising 

: and what he may expect of it. 
Under the third point, there are 


iss First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company incorporated in the State of Wisconsin 


General Agency Openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 









J some ways companies may adver- 
ie tise locally in the agent’s behalf : 
na An ad to announce the appointment 
of a new agent. 
" A company ad—but with names of 
i local representatives included. - 
i. An ad to proclaim an agent's visual Sales presentat 
achievements. >> 
An ad about a new district office. <<< A 950"” 
to ; omg 
Disaster advertising. 
™ A campaign built around an agent =§ FW 
and the essential service he per- 
forms. 
= Another kind of advertising at the 


local level, is major company adver- 

tising efforts pinpointing one area 

raid in support of the local sales force. of the 
A classic exampie is Prudential’s 


Presentation of the 1956 Indianapolis Ad- 
vertising Club award for the best visual 
sales presentation. Left to right, Home 


1at Pa: : s a i . . State’s executive vice president L. L. 
est i agg =m I hoenix. : Applying outstanding quality Hoecker and vice president-agency director 

avig ae A aaa y a of Home State Life W. S. Cox accept from J. True Smith, 
ng doing some other things, too, Pru- “ Dallas representative for Rough Notes. 
ft dential saw its share of the Phoenix sales aids. 


kit market rise in less than two years 
from 3.7% to 16.1%. 





ers ;' 
There are many companies where 
nit ingenuity and sound merchandising 
i —to both agents and the public— INSURANCE COMPANY 
the permit a very small advertising HOME OFFICE: 6TH and ROBINSON 


budget to do a very big job. 
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“ 
Seunity id Aun 
with P Matnal’ 
says Virginia Howes, 
wife of John W. 
Howes (W. W. Stew- 


art Agency, Los An- 
geles) 


‘“As the mother of four, 
our ‘Pacific Mutual 
Agents’ Retirement and 
Insurance Plan’ unloads 
a heap of worry from my 
mind. As for John, he 


likes the incentive in the 
Plan—says there’s a real 
lift in seeing our secur- 
ity backlog grow as he 
climbs the Big Tree. And 
of course that’s OK with 
me too!”’ 


Virginia Howes ac- 
companied her hus- 
band to the 1955 Pa- 
cific Mutual Big Tree 
Top Star Conference 
and National Con- 
vention. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
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DONALD F. BARNES 
Director of Promotion and 
Advertising, Institute of Life Insurance 


HE FIRST SALE an agent must 
oo is to sell his prospect 
the idea that life insurance is a good 
commodity to buy. This is the sale 
on which Institute of Life Insurance 
advertising provides the most help. 
But to get maximum benefit from 
institutional advertising, companies 
must use the Institute program as 
a backdrop for their own sales pro- 
cedures and ideas. 

In addition to that “first sale,” 
the agent has to make three other 
sales. He must sell his company as 
a reputable organization; he must 
sell himself as a wise and capable 
person with whom to do business ; 
he must sell his own hand-tailored 
program or package. Institutional 
advertising helps to improve the 
atmosphere in which the agent tries 
to make all four sales. The agent 
should realize that his own business, 
operating as a strong and cohesive 
institution, is backing him up in the 
broad area of bringing life insur- 
ance into the consciousness of liv- 
ing Americans as a fundamental 
part of their family lives. 

There are still far too many people 
who dimly believe in the concept of 
life insurance for someone else, but 
who are not sure of its application 
to themselves. 

In 95% of the homes agents visit, 
a newspaper which periodically car- 
ries the Institute’s advertising is 
delivered every day of the week. 
This means that the job of improv- 
ing the sales atmosphere is not done 
sporadically—it is done continuously 
and is both given and received with 
careful thought. The Institute can- 
not do the job for the entire busi- 
ness. But if Institute advertising 
can begin to roll out a bright red 
carpet for the agent to walk down 
as he enters a prospect’s home or 
office, everyone in the business has 
started to make progress. 

In the last few years this co- 
operative advertising program has 
moved forward into an area of help- 
ing people to understand what life 
insurance truly means to them and 
what the field forces of life insur- 
ance can unerringly do for them. 


This is true of all companies but 
particularly true of companies in 
which debit agents are an integral 
part of the selling process. 

The present advertising theme, 
“When someone’s counting on you 

. you can count on life insur- 
ance,” is just beginning to have an 
impact on the pubtic. Basically this 
theme epitomizes all the reasons in 
the world for owning life insurance. 
If a person can agree with this 
philosophy, he is a happy policy- 
owner or an active prospect. 


JOSEPH LOCKE 
Supervisor of Publications 
Gulf Life Insurance Company 


RECENT SURVEY of “What Com- 

bination Companies are doing 
in Advertising” conducted jointly 
by the Life Advertisers Association 
and LIAMA, sought to determine 
advertising practices in the areas of 
trade journals, cooperative advertis- 
ing with the agent, and advertising 
in consumer media. 

Survey results led to the conclu- 
sion that no matter what the size of 
a company, it can help make life in- 
surance easier to buy through ad- 
vertising. There are several ques- 
tions for companies to consider if 
they plan to expand their advertis- 
ing or review it for possible changes. 
Unfortunately, there is no quick, 
easy formula by which a company 
can determine how much to spend 
for advertising. The approach I 
suggest is for a firm to determine 
what it wishes to accomplish with 
its advertising and then fix its budget 
as the sum which will permit the 
company to achieve as much of this 
objective as possible. Most adver- 
tisers caution against sacrificing fre- 
quency in an attempt to spread ad- 
vertising over a long period of time. 
On the question of copy and layout, 
prize-winning advertising designs 
are often made available for study. 

Another advertising thought-pro- 
voker is to be found in the case 
studies being issued by the adver- 
tising committee of LAA. Studies 
of successful advertising are sent 
to LAA members in each company 
so they may be well informed on the 
best in advertising. Studies have 
been published recently on the ad- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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TERM TRUSTS 


MATT TAYLOR 
Special Agent and Director of the 
Research Department 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


ERM TRUSTS CAN BE USED ad- 
tf pontine to aid in some 
basic and important insurance sales: 
If a client says that he would like to 
start an insurance program for his 
children, but that he cannot afford it, 
one or more term trusts may be the 
answer. 

If the client would like to build a 
retirement fund, a term trust may be 
the answer. Here it might be best 
to use an investment type contract 
on the client’s wife. 

If the client recognizes that his 
wife’s death will result in additional 
liabilities, he may be willing to insure 
her in a term trust with the insur- 
ance ultimately flowing to his chil- 
dren. ; 

If the wife has an estate of her own, 
she may be interested in maintaining 
insurance on her husband’s life in a 
term trust for the benefit of the 
children. 

Sometimes term trusts can be used 
simply to create more spendable 
dollars for a direct insurance pur- 
chase. 

For example, the client may be able 
to use a term trust to support a 
dependent parent and with the tax 
savings maintain additional insur- 
ance on his own life personally. 


Three Warnings 


When considering term trusts, 
three initial warnings are probably 
in order. 

First, though this may be disap- 
pointing, there are relatively few 
prospects for term trusts. The idea 
may be fascinating, but in operation 
it may not be feasible. The client 
must have some investment income 
which he can afford to forego. This 
means that his other income must 
be secure and that he will have no 
need for some of his invested capital 
during the term of the proposed 
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trust. If the client’s income is not 
secure, or if he cannot afford to set 
aside some of his capital, his wife or 
one of his other advisors will quickly 
discover the weakness of the pro- 
posal. On the other hand, if the 
client has estate tax problems as well 
as income tax problems, term trusts 
are not likely to be the solution for 
him. He is most likely a candidate 
for permanent, irrevocable trusts 
that result in both estate and income 
tax savings. 

Finally, if the client is more than 60 
years of age, the idea of giving up 
income for ten years with a return 
of capital at age 70 is not likely to 
be attractive. In many instances the 
agent may start with the term trust 
idea and end up with a permanent. 
irrevocable trust. 


In summary on this point, the most 
likely candidate for a term trust is 
one who is long on income but 
short on estate and who is under 60 
years of age. The best prospects are 
owners of closely held companies, 
executives who are well entrenched, 
or professional men who have well 
established practices. Of course, it 
is assumed throughout that the 
client’s income is sufficiently high 
so that he will have a real desire to 
move top dollars from the high in- 
come tax brackets applicable to his 
personal income into the low tax 
brackets applicable to trusts and trust 
beneficiaries. 

Next the agent must sell insurance 
before he sells the trust idea. This 
should be an unnecessary warning, 
but our experience is to the con- 
trary. It must be remembered that 
trust income and tax savings can 
flow as readily into the stock market 
or into a real estate venture as they 
can flow into insurance premiums. 
In two instances where we failed to 
completely sell our insurance in ad- 
vance, we were forced to share trust 
income with a securities salesman 
and with a trust officer offering com- 
mon trust certificates. At the outset 


it was noted that term trusts could 
aid in making insurance sales. We 
mean just that. The need and desire 
for insurance should be firmly estab- 
lished before the potentials of the 
trust idea are fully disclosed. 
Finally, in the area of warnings it 
may be well to say something about 
over-reaching the law or riding a 
good horse too far. As the law is 
now written there are some things 
that can be done that will not in- 
vite tax litigation. Beyond this 
point there are tempting possibilities. 
Some clients and some attorneys 
will always be willing to take the 
calculated risk of one more step if 
the anticipated rewards are suff- 
ciently attractive. With this group 
one can go as far as one wants. 
However, with the usual client and 
the usual attotney there is much 
hesitancy in going into areas where 
the law is not clear and where there- 
fore, litigation may ensue. 

Here is a non-technical definition 
of a term trust : “When an individual 
using appropriate language puts 
property into the hands of another 
person with instructions to admin- 
ister the property, distribute income 
to designated persons and after a 
specified period, return the property 
to him, he has established a term 
trust.” The phrase “appropriate 
language” is not intended to be a 
catch phrase. The client could 
simply turn to his attorney or to any 
other advisor and say, “Here are 
some securities; please hold them 
and manage them, distribute the in- 
come to my son or accumulate it if 
you so desire. At the end of ten 
years return the original capital to 
me.” He will then and there have 
established a term trust unless the 
law of his jurisdiction requires that 
it be reduced to writing, and in that 
case the writing could be just as 
simple as his oral declaration. 

Normally, of course, the client will 
want to give additional directions 
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and will want to spell out the powers 
of his trustee in more detail. The 
important point is that there is 
nothing difficult or complicated about 
establishing a term trust. 
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Let us look at some of the special 
considerations that are likely to con- 
cern a prospective client. Normally 
the trust must continue in existence 
for the life of the beneficiary or for 
ten years, whichever period is 
shorter. The mere fact that the bene- 
ficiary’s life expectancy is less than 
ten years does not prevent specifica- 
tion of the death of the beneficiary 
as one contingency upon which the 
trust will terminate. If the trust 
beneficiary is a charity, a two year 
term will suffice. 

Within the trust there should be 
a provision requiring that some in- 
come be paid to the beneficiary. In 
this way the annual gift tax exclusion 
can be taken advantage of as can 
be the exemption deduction and ex- 
clusion available to the beneficiary, 
and there is assurance that the bene- 
ficiary or his legal representative 
will receive enough income to main- 
tain the insurance which is proposed. 
In most cases the minimum distribu- 
tion to the beneficiary should be 
$725, thereby taking advantage of 
the divided exclusion, the bene- 
ficiary’s exemption and the standard 
deduction. With respect to the rest 
of the income there should be a 
provision giving the trustee the right 
to distribute or accumulate. If there 
are several trust beneficiaries a 
“sprinkling” provision is desirable. 

It is usually provided that the 
principal of the trust will be re- 
turned to the grantor at the end of 
the trust term. There also should 
be a provision to cover the contin- 
gency of the grantor’s death during 
the term. 

Sometimes alternate provisions 
are spelled out in the trust. More 
frequently, a provision is made to 
the effect that the trust principal will 
be returned to the grantor or be 
distributed in accordance with the 
terms of his will. The latter pro- 
cedure is preferable since it gives 
the grantor the right to change his 
mind during the term of the trust. 

Theoretically, a term trust can be 
funded with any kind of property. 
To avoid complications it is better 
to use stocks or bonds that are not 
likely to be sold during the term of 
the trust. Depreciable real estate or 
property entitled to a depletion al- 
lowance is not likely to be a good 
trust asset since the person estab- 
lishing the trust will thereby lose his 
deduction for depreciation or de- 


pletion. Mortgaged or pledged prop- 
erty can complicate the picture. 
Finally the property should produce 
earnings that are high in relation to 
market value. Otherwise gift taxes 
may be disproportionately high when 
compared with income tax savings. 

A last special consideration deals 
with the choice of a trustee. Wher- 
ever possible it is best to use the 
client’s attorney or a bank or trust 
company. Choice of an independent 
trustee permits use of flexible trust 
provisions that are not available if 
the grantor acts as trustee or if he 
selects what the code calls a related 
or subordinate trustee. At this point, 
the wishes of the client must be the 
controlling factor. 

The tax consequences of estab- 

lishing a term trust are numerous. 
Some of the consequences are clear, 
others are not. If the arrangements 
are kept simple, and if the recom- 
mendations that have been outlined 
are followed, the tax consequences 
are clear. 
' During the term of the trust, in- 
come will be taxed to the beneficiary 
or to the trustee and not to the 
grantor. At the end of the trust 
term, accumulated income will reach 
the beneficiary tax-free. Original 
principal will be returned to the 
grantor tax-free. 

As already indicated, gift taxes 
must be taken into consideration. 
The value of the gift will depend 
upon the length of the term for which 
the trust is established. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has 
prepared and published a table for 
use in this respect: As a quick ref- 
erence it can be said that assets 
put into a ten year trust will be 
valued for gift tax purposes at 30% 
of their market value. For a fifteen 
year term the percentage is 40% 
and for a twenty year term the per- 
centage figure is 50%. If the trust 
contains a provision making some 
distribution mandatory, annual ex- 
clusions will be available. Beyond 
this the question of whether or not 
the client will pay a tax will depend 
upon the size of the gift and the ex- 
tent to which he has already made 
gifts. 

Generally, term trusts are not con- 
sidered to be an estate tax saving 
device. If the trust runs its term, 
and if the principal is returned to 
the grantor, there will, of course, be 
no estate tax savings. If the grantor 
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dies during the term of the trust, 
some savings will result. For ex- 
ample, if he dies the day after estab- 
lishing a ten year trust, the assets in 
that trust will be valued in his estate 
at only 70% of market value. 


Taxable Gains 


Now that proposed regulations are 
available, most persons with whom 
we talk are in accord that in the 
event of sales, gains or losses real- 
ized are taxable or available to the 
grantor in the year of sale. 

In the event of a gain, the grantor 
must pay the tax from personal 
funds. Neither trust income nor 
trust principal can be used. There 
could be a provision in the trust 
allocating gains to the income bene- 
ficiary. This would shift the income 
tax burden, but would give rise to 
some, at least currently, unanswer- 
able questions with respect to gift 
taxes. Logically, if gains are taxable 
to the grantor he should be allowed 
to take deductions for depreciation 
and depletion. If he is not granted 
this privilege he will ultimately re- 
ceive back depreciated or depleted 
capital without having received any 
allowances therefore. 

Nevertheless, most of those who 
have studied this matter feel that the 
Commissioner would resist such a 
deduction, and that therefore the 
client must expect to forego it or 
fight for it in the courts. So much 
for the tax complications. We re- 
peat, that with the proper planning 
the complexities can be avoided and 
the tax picture can be a clear one. 

Finally, with respect to insurance 
considerations. When does one sell 
the insurance and what type of con- 
tract is used? 

We sell the insurance whenever 
the client agrees to buy it. If the 
insurance is sold before the trust is 
established, the only problem is a 
correct handling of the gift tax. 
We like to see an outright gift of 
the insurance in addition to a gift 
of the income for the term of the 
trust. Some attorneys have accepted 
this solution. 

Conceivably, one could limit the 
gift to a gift of the income and could 
permit the grantor to recapture his 
fractional portion of the insurance 
contract at the end of the term. 
This, however, seems unnecessarily 
clumsy. If the insurance purchase 
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is delayed until after the trust is 
established, no problems arise. The 
trustee simply buys the contract, 
holds it, maintains it, and finally 
turns it over to the beneficiary at 
the end of the term. If the contract 
is to be owned by the beneficiary 
initially, then he or his legal repre- 
sentative makes the purchase. The 
contract may be bought in advance 
and then assigned to the beneficiary 
if he is a minor. 

Any type of contract can be used. 
There is a tendency to use contracts 
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which will be paid up at the end of 
the term. This may be desirable, but 
it is not essential. In quite a few 
cases we have sold ordinary life or 
65 life with the thought that at the 
end of the term of the trust the bene- 
ficiary will be in a position and will 
be willing to continue the premium 
payments. 

In closing we can summarize as 
follows: The term trust idea can 
help make sales if one just picks the 
right client and doesn’t ride the good 
horse too far. 
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where they came from 


JOHN F. SHAFER 
Personnel Division 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


IFE INSURANCE IS a very in- 
| taco business, and there’s a 
fascinating story behind many of the 
words we use in it—the story of 
where those words originated. 

For instance, the entire insurance 
business operates on and involves 
money. We have the word “money” 
in our language today because the 
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surname of the Roman goddess Juno 
was Moneta. It was at Juno's 
temple, in Rome, that the coins of 
the city were first minted. When 
religion waned and weakened among 
the Romans, the word “moneta” 
came to mean what the temple had 
produced rather than what it had 
contained—in short, money! Sub- 
stitute a “y” ending for the “ta” in 
moneta and you have a word that 
we directly inherited from the Old 
French word “moneie.” 
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To Make Certain 


The word “insure” came from an 
Anglo-French word “enseurer”’, out 
of the Latin “en” prefix (to convert 
to or into) and the Old French word 
“seur’ which meant something sure 
and certain. Hence, our “insure’”’ or 
“ensure” means to make certain. 

“Policy” probably goes all the way 
back in time to the Greek culture of 
Plato, for the Greeks had a word 
that meant a setting forth, a showing. 





os 
ve 


The Romans took the word over in 
their language, and William the 
Conqueror introduced it to England 
in 1066 as the French word “police” 
which means exactly what the Greek 
derivative meant. 

As for “premium,” the Romans 
had the word “praemium’” for some- 
thing that meant a payment in the 
sense of a just return or reward. 
When a modern policyholder pays a 
premium, he returns to the insurer 
something in the way of a reward 
for the insurance coverage. 

On the other hand, if he fails to 
pay a due premium we say that the 
policy “lapses’—and we use that 
word because our Roman ancestors 
had a word “lapsus” that meant a 
fall or sliding away from the original 
status. 

“Beneficiary” is another insurance 
word with a direct Latin origination 
point in the word “beneficium” that 
meant a benefit or favor. 


Ancient and. Curious 


But the word “binder” has a more 
ancient and curious story to it. One 
of the purest languages of all time 
was Sanskrit, in which the sacred 
scriptures of the early Hindu reli- 
gion were written. The Sanskrit 
word “bandh” meant to adhere, join, 
bind! Somewhere in the strange 
tracings of language exchanges, the 
Sanskrit word was picked up by 
wandering Europeans, and it became 
the Gothic “bindan” and the “binda”’ 
of the Norsemen. It retains the same 
meaning for us, today, in the verb 
“bind.” 

It’s back to Sanskrit we go again 
for the origin of the word “agent”’. 
Their word “aj” meant to drive, to 
do. The Romans took it over and it 
became their verb “agere” with the 
same general meaning of doing, act- 
ing, accomplishing. ... We _ got 
“broker” from the Old French word 
“brokeor’”’ which designated a man 
who broached wine casks for the 
purpose of dispensing it in retail 
quantities. The word was later ap- 
plied to any retailer of goods—the 
well known middleman ; and in that 





sense, the insurance broker “retails” 
the overall services of insurance to 
the buying public. 

“Dividend” is easy to trace. The 
Romans used the word “dividen- 
dum” to describe something that was 
to be divided. They also had the 
word “debitum” as meaning some- 
thing owed. Industrial companies 
that operate on the “debit’’ system 
of premium collection in effect 
charge their agents with “debts” to 
be collected. 

The term “Industrial insurance” 
was obviously invented to describe 
a type of insurance specially designed 
for the industrial class of workers 
of a century ago. The word “indus- 
try”, however, goes all the way back 
to Romulus and Remus when the 
Latin word “industria” meant 
diligence! 

“Ordinary” insurance was well 
named, for the Latin derivative, 
“ordo” meant things in a series of 
regular, “orderly” arrangement, 
without deviation. To us, substand- 
ard life insurance is that which devi- 
ates from the regular—from the or- 
derly arrangement. 

Let’s not leave “group” insurance 
out of the picture. I traced it back 
no further than the Italian word 


“groppo”’, which means a mass or 
heap. If you've ever seen a stack of 
individual group certificates that it 
was your job to sort, you'll certainly 
agree that group insurance can be 
quite a heap! 
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QUESTION 6 


A speaker at an economic 
forum declared recently that 
“The Federal government must 
continue to be the watchdog in 
protecting the public against the 
increasing combination of com- 
peting corporations.” 

(a) What are the advantages 
that motivate competing cor- 
porations to combine? 

(b) Outline and describe 
briefly the basic methods by 
which combinations of hereto- 
fore independent corporations 
may be accomplished. 

(c) Describe’ briefly the 
powers of the Federal govern- 
ment in serving as “the watchdog 
in protecting the public against 
the increasing combination of 
competing corporations.” 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) There are many anticipated 
advantages that might motivate com- 
peting corporations to combine, most 
of which might be considered gen- 
eral advantages of larger-scale op- 
erations. Among these would be 
included: greater use of capital 
equipment ; opportunity to share ex- 
pert technicians and research fa- 
cilities thus eliminating duplication ; 
economies of specialization of par- 
ticular plants and locations made 
possible by completely integrated 
production; more effective use of 
by-products; greater diversification 
which would assist in stabilization 
of production; lower unit costs of 
production and therefore increased 
sales through lower selling prices; 
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lower advertising and selling costs 
per unit of sales ; reduced marketing 
costs achieved by the economical 
performance of many of the middle 
man’s functions; and achievement 
of important economies of purchas- 
ing and transportation. 

In addition to the foregoing ad- 
vantages that are primarily related 
to production, there are also a num- 
ber of administrative and financial 
advantages that are anticipated by 
competing firms that might motivate 
them to combine, such as: more ef- 
fective use of statistical and ac- 
counting controls; centralization of 
planning to achieve desirable co- 
ordination of production and busi- 
ness policies; reduction of labor 
turnover because of wider variety of 
job opportunities and improved 
working conditions; lower cost of 
capital through better credit rating 
and more ready access to the na- 
tional capital markets; centraliza- 
tion of control of credit and collec- 
tions to eliminate duplication; 
reduction or elimination of competi- 
tion. 

Corporations might combine in 
order to control market prices and 
thus stabilize earnings and avoid 
those recurrent price-cutting periods 
which are characteristic of competi- 
tion and which lower profits. A 
combination of competing corpora- 
tions may be suggested for tax rea- 
sons. If one corporation has sus- 
tained a considerable loss which may 
be “carried forward” as an offset 
against future earnings of the com- 
bined enterprises, a reduction in the 
total tax liability for the near future 
years will be achieved. 

(b) The basic methods by which 
combinations of heretofore independ- 


ent corporations may be accom- 
plished are consolidation, merger, the 
holding company, interlocking di- 
rectorates, and the lease. 

A consolidation is the combination 
of two or more companies into one 
company. The companies that are 
combined are dissolved and_ lose 
their corporate identity, and the re- 
sulting company is a new one that 
owns the assets of the firms con- 
solidated. 

A merger is the combination of 
two or more companies in which all 
companies but one lose their identity. 
That is, one or more companies are 
absorbed by another company. 

A holding company is a corpora- 
tion that controls one or more other 
corporations through ownership of 
their voting securities. 

A combination of corporations 
may be accomplished in effect 
through interlocking directorates. 
If the same individuals become mem- 
bers of the boards of directors of 
several corporations these firms are 
likely to conduct their affairs to the 
mutual advantage of the group. Al- 
though this would not be a formal 
combination, the actual results might 
be very similar. 

Combination of independent cor- 
porations is accomplished through 
the use of the lease when one cor- 
poration leases the assets of another 
corporation on a long-term basis. 
Under this arrangement the lessee 
takes over active management and 
operation of the lessor’s assets. 

(c) The powers of the Federal 
government that protect the public 
against the increasing combination 
of competing corporations result 
from legislation passed by Congress 
making certain monopolistic prac- 
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tices illegal, and from legislation 
establishing administrative agencies 
for the regulation of certain types of 
firms engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The Sherman act, the Clay- 
ton act, and the Robinson-Patman 
act define in a more or less general 
way, certain activities which restrict 
competition and declare these ac- 
tivities illegal. As a result of this 


legislation the attorney-general has 
the power to restrain these illegal 
practices through appeal to the Fed- 
eral courts. 

The Public Utility Holding com- 
pany act provides for the dissolution 
of public utility holding companies 
that are operating contrary to the 
specific provisions of the Act. The 
procedure for dissolution of holding 
companies under the Public Utility 
Holding company act is supervised 





To new CLUs... 
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whom the American College of Life Under- 
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by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission also has au- 
thority to prevent the combination 
of competing public utility corpora- 
tions. 

A number of other government 
agencies protect the public against 
the increasing combination of com- 
peting corporations through their 
authority to disapprove combina- 
tions of corporations operating in 
specific fields. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Commission has the authority 
to approve or disapprove the com- 
bination of airline corporations, as 
well as the establishment or aban- 
donment of various airline routes 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has the authority to approve or 
disapprove the combination of rail- 
road corporations. The Federal 
Communications Commission has 
the authority to approve or disap- 
prove the combination of corpora- 
tions operating radio and television 
stations. The Federal Power Com- 
mission has the authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove the combina- 
tions of corporations engaged in the 
production or transmission of power 
in interstate commerce. 


QUESTION 7 


A witness before a Congres- 
sional committee investigating 
stock markets and stock prices 
expressed the opinion that “A 
properly functioning organized 
stock market is indispensable to 
the individual investor, to the 
corporation whose securities are 
listed, and to the economy as a 
whole.” 


(a and b) Outline the services 
of a “properly functioning or- 
ganized stock market” to 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(c) Before the same Congres- 
sional committee another witness, 
in cautioning against undue pre- 
occupation with protection for 
stock market “investors,” 
pointed out that many such 
persons are really engaged in 
speculating and gambling. Distin- 
guish carefully between “invest- 


the individual investor; 
the corporation whose se- 
curities are listed; 

the economy as a whole. 
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ing,” “speculating,” and “gam- 


bling” as applied to the purchase 
and sale of corporation securi- 
ties. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a and b) (1) For the individ- 
ual investor a properly functioning 
organized stock market provides a 
continuous market in which the 
transfer of security ownership is 
easily accomplished and provides in- 
formation on listed securities. These 
factors enhance the value of securi- 
ties owned by individual investors 
when the securities are used as col- 
lateral for a loan. The additional 
knowledge available to the investor 
because of the publicity given to the 
financial and operational affairs of 
corporations whose securities are 
traded in organized stock markets 
is also an advantage. 


(2) Services of a properly func- 
tioning organized stock market to 
the corporation whose securities are 
listed are: publicity that may create 
good will for the corporation, stim- 
ulate product sales, and enhance 
credit; wider distribution of se- 
curities among investors providing 
a broad market in which additional 
funds may more easily be raised 
than would otherwise be the case; 
improve the saleability of new issues 
since investors are more willing to 
purchase securities whose market- 
ability the continuous market as- 
sures, 


(3) A properly functioning or- 
ganized stock market serves the 
economy as a whole by facilitating 
the flow of capital. Since the se- 
curity markets improve the market- 
ability of securities, the original and 
subsequent additional issues of se- 
curities to be listed will sell more 
easily and capital will flow more 
readily to industries and firms whose 
future growth is the most promising. 
This leads to an optimum allocation 
of resources, increases efficiency in 
the use of capital, and maximizes 
productivity. Also the stock market 
is considered by many businessmen 
and professional economists as an 
excellent barometer of general busi- 
ness activity. In other words, the 
stock market indicates the expecta- 
tions of investors relative to future 
business conditions and has fre- 
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quently performed this so-called 
“discounting function” very effec- 
tively. 


(c) As the term is used in con- 
nection with the purchase and sale 
of corporation securities, “investing” 
is generally taken to mean the pur- 
chase of the right to a continuous 
income with safety of principal 
reasonably assured. “Speculating”’ 
is generally taken to mean the pur- 


chase or sale of securities for the 
purpose of making a profit because 
of a change of price. The term spec- 
ulation is also associated with the 
purchase of high-risk securities. 
“Gambling” is usually considered 
blind chance taking. With respect 
to the purchase and sale of corpora- 
tion securities, gambling may be de- 
scribed as speculation based on in- 
adequate information. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
QUESTION 8 


(a) In recent months certain 
state legislatures have been asked 
to enact legislation that would 
enable life insurance companies 
to issue so-called “variable an- 
nuities,” the income from which 
would depend primarily on the 
market value and/or rate of re- 
turn on funds invested in com- 


mon stocks. From the standpoint 
of the prospective annuitant; 
(1) what advantages are claimed 
for the conventional annuity as 
compared with the so-called “var- 
iable annuity,” and (2) what ad- 
vantages are claimed for the 
so-called “variable annuity” as 
compared with the conventional 
annuity? 

(b) A business executive re- 
marked recently that “The sale 
by a corporation of its own com- 
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company: all its machinery is geared to making 
successful field underwriters. 
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American United Life’s men strong, resourceful and 
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mon stock to its employes in- 
volves additional considerations 
quite apart from those of raising 
capital.” 

(1) Explain briefly the prin- 

cipal factors, other than 
the need for capital, that 
may influence a corpora- 
tion to sell its securities 
to its employes. 
What problems might 
the sale by the corpora- 
tion of its common stock 
io its employes create for 
the corporation? 


(2) 


Answer to Question 8 


(a) (1) Advantages claimed for 
the conventional annuity as com- 
pared with the so-called “variable 
annuity” are that the conventional 
annuity provides a certain definite 
return in terms of dollars; that the 
real value of this return is enhanced 
during periods of low prices; that 
there is relative ease in determining 
the annuitant’s tax liability; that 
there is a lessening of the annui- 
tant’s investment risk ; and that such 
annuities are relatively easy to ex- 
plain and to understand. 

(2) Advantages claimed for the 
so-called “variable annuity” as com- 
pared with the conventional annuity 
are that the “variable annuity” tends 
to stabilize purchasing power over 
periods of time since the yield on 
common stocks tends to vary directly 
with the general price level; that it 
permits a better balanced investment 
program for the individual ; and that 
it probably will provide greater in- 
come over future years than a con- 
ventional annuity. 

(b) (1) There are a number of 
factors, other than the need for cap- 
ital, that may influence a corporation 
to sell its securities to its employes. 
This sale of securities to employes 
is said to increase the efficiency of 
labor by stimulating interest in the 
welfare of the business and by re- 
ducing labor turnover. Security 
ownership tends to develop the in- 
terest of employes in business prob- 
lems and make employes more sym- 
pathetic toward the decisions of 
management. Security ownership 
may encourage thrift among em- 
ployes; may serve as a means of 
deferred compensation to valuable 
employes; and may be used as a 
method of transferring ownership of 
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the business to employes over a pe- 
riod of years in circumstances where 
this is the desire of the present own- 
ers. Ownership of a corporation’s 
securities by its employes may dis- 
courage unionization. Employe own- 
ership of stock also assists in 
achieving a wider distribution of the 
corporations stock. 

(2) The principal problems that 
may be created for a corporation by 
the sale of its common stock to its 
employes are that ill will of employes 
may be incurred if the market value 
of stock declines, labor may seek to 
participate excessively in manage- 
ment decisions, and such sale may 
provide a means of forcing the dis- 
closure of information that manage- 
ment may prefer not to divulge. 
Also, in some cases, there may be 
problems involved in acquiring stock 
to sell to the employes. 


QUESTION 9 


(a and b) A theory of invest- 
ment, as quoted by a financial 
writer, is that “Prediction of cy- 
clical movements is so uncertain 
a process that the majority of 
investors will do best to invest 
their funds as such funds become 
available, with regard to business 
conditions.” 

(1) On what basis might it 
be contended that the 
majority of investors will 
do best to invest their 
funds as such funds be- 
come available, without 
regard to business condi- 
tions? Explain. 

(2) Is this theory equally ap- 
plicable to the purchase 
of bonds and the pur- 
chase of stocks? Explain. 

(3) To what particular types 
of investors is this theory 
not applicable? Explain. 

(c) Explain how the invest- 
ment policies of fire and casualty 
insurance companies differ from 
those of life insurance companies 
with respect to emphasis on (1) 
liquidity of assets, and (2) sta- 
bility of value of assets. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a and b) (1) Probably _ the 
most forceful argument on which 
the contention that the majority of 
investors will do best to invest their 
funds as such funds become avail- 
able without regard to business con- 
ditions is that most investors are 
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likely to be quite unsuccessful in 
timing the purchase of investment 
securities. Movements of security 
prices are very difficult to anticipate 
for even the most experienced in- 
vestors. On the other hand, if the 
investor invests his funds as they 
become available his average cost 
will be relatively favorable since he 
will buy some securities at high 
prices and some at low prices. In 
dollar averaging, as security prices 
go up a smaller quantity is acquired, 
whereas a greater quantity is ac- 
quired when prices are low. 
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Other reasons for investing funds 
as they become available without re- 
gard to business conditions are that 
this procedure will assure the in- 
vestor that his funds are fully in- 


_ vested and will enable the investor 


to devote more time to the careful 
selection of individual securities 
since he will not be diverted by 
market fluctuations. 

(2) The theory of investing 
funds as they become available is 
equally applicable to the purchase of 
bonds and the purchase of stocks. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This technique of ‘dollar averaging” 
is applied more frequently by in- 
vestors, however, to the purchase of 
common stocks than to the purchase 
of bonds since stock prices fluctuate 
more widely than bond prices. This 
system, over a long period of time, 
will enable the investor to acquire 
his shares of stock at very favorable 
average prices. A constant periodic 


investment buys more shares at low 
prices than at high ones which holds 
down the average cost per share. 
If pursued over a long period of 
ears, dollar averaging wil! prevent 
the bulk of the investments being 
made in high markets. 

(3) The theory is not applicable 
to investors whose present and fu- 
ture income patterns are uncertain 
or irregular, or to investors whose 
present and future needs are un- 
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certain. Securities purchased be- 
cause of their investment merits 
should be held in spite of declines 
in income or other periods of eco- 
nomic stress for the investor. If the 
funds cannot be left invested for 
“the long pull,” then this theory is 
inappropriate for that investor. In- 
vestors with funds to invest for only 
a short time would find this theory 
also inapplicable. They would find 
it advisable generally to consider 
carefully the status of business con- 
ditions. - Also, some investors are 
not psychologically suited to this 
type of investment policy. Such in- 
vestors might be panicked into sell- 
ing when prices decline, and this 
would destroy the value of the tech- 
nique. 

(c) (1) Investment policies of 
fire and casualty companies differ 
from those of life insurance com- 
panies in that the assets of fire and 
casualty insurance companies must 
be more liquid because of the short- 
term nature of their liabilities and 
because of the greater uncertainty 
and variability in loss ratios. Catas- 
trophe losses in a given year might 
require the payment of amounts 
considerably in excess of average 
experience for a fire or casualty in- 
surer whereas mortality results for 
the life company are predictable 
within fairly narrow limits. Further- 
more, the typical annual level pre- 
mium of the life insurance contract 
has a large savings element which 
will not be paid out, on the average, 
for many years. However, for the 
fire company particularly, the greater 
part of the annual premium is paid 
out during the year in settling claims 
or in meeting expenses of operation, 
except for catastrophe reserves and 
surplus accumulations. For the 
casualty company some claims are 
not fully paid for several years, 
therefore, loss reserves are estab- 
lished. Less liquidity is thus sug- 
gested for the casualty company 
than for the fire company, but both 
maintain more liquidity than the life 
insurance company. 

(2) Investment policies of fire 
and casualty insurance companies 
differ from those of life insurance 
companies in that fire and casualty 
insurance companies—particularly 
stock companies—invest more ex- 
tensively in equity securities which 
tend to fluctuate with business con- 
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ditions. Life insurance companies, 
on the other hand, invest a very 
high proportion of their assets in 
fixed-value securities. Although 
some life insurance companies invest 
in equities to a limited degree, these 
investments are not nearly as ex- 
tensive on a percentage basis, as 
those of fire and casualty companies. 
Since the life insurance contract is a 
promise to pay a fixed amount of 
dollars, fluctuations in business con- 
ditions do not alter the obligation of 
the insurer. However, for the fire 
and casualty company the contract 
is a promise to indemnify the in- 
sured for loss of values which may 
fluctuate during the policy year or 
years in case of term policies. Sta- 
bility of the value of assets is thus 
more appropriate for the life insur- 
ance company. 


QUESTION 10 


(a) The’ investment’ com- 
mittee of a life insurance com- 
pany is considering the purchase, 
at a price of 106, of a United 
States government 314% bond 
that will mature in 25 years. 

(1) Is the yield on this bond 
greater than, less than, or 
equal ‘to, 314%? Ex- 
plain fully. 

(2) Would the yield be higher 
or lower if the bond were 
to mature in 30 years? 
Explain fully. 

(b) Explain fully the effect 
which each of the following will 
tend to have on the market price 
of a bond issued some years 
ago by an industrial corporation 
that has had a favorable earn- 
ings record: 

(1) a convertible feature, 

(2) a callable feature, 

(3) an increase in the market 
rate of interest. 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) (1) The yield on a United 
States government 344% bond that 
will mature in 25 years which is 
purchased at a price of 106 is less 
than 34%4%. Since the bond is pur- 
chased at a price higher than the 
amount that will be returned to the 
investor when the bond matures, the 
premium, or excess of price over 
face value, must be amortized over 
the life of the bond. Thus, part 
of the interest income received from 
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THE COMPANY shall do all 
in tts power to encourage 
and enlist the interest and 
support of the new agent's 
family in his life insurance 
career. 
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® In selecting and train- 7 
ing the new agent, we 
believe that the Com- een ete 
pany’s responsibility 
must go much further 
than the printed terms 
of its contract. In fair- 
ness to the agent... 
the Company .. . the 
insurance business it- 
self . . . we must as- 
sure the new agent 
every possible chance 
of success. In this series 
of messages, we pre- 
sent a few of what we 
consider to be our in- 
escapable obligations 
under this “invisible 

contract”. 





A long-time maxim of this Company has been “You actually hire a family 

. not just an agent”. It is a fact that many a promising life insurance 
career has been wrecked on the shoals of family indifference or misunder- 
standing. Recognizing this, we spend a great deal of time during the recruit- 
ing process “indoctrinating” the wife in the responsibilities her husband is 
about to assume. Thereafter, through attendance at company conventions 
and other means, we do all we can to keep her interest high in a “partner- 


ship” which can provide a better, fuller life for the whole family. 


California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: SACRAMENTO 





the bond must be considered a re- 
turn of the investment, and the yield 
is therefore less than 34%. 


(2) The yield on a United States 
government 314% bond purchased 
at a price 106 would be higher if 
the bond were to mature in 30 years 
than if it would were it mature in 
25 years. If the bond were to mature 
in 30 years the premium would be 
amortized over a 30 year period 
rather than over a 25 year period. 


Thus, the part of the income re- 
ceived by the bondholder each year 
that is considered a return of prin- 
cipal would be less, and the yield 
would be greater. 


(b) (1) A convertible feature 
would tend to increase the market 
price of a bond issued some years 
ago by an industrial corporation 
that has had a favorable earnings 
record. The bond would be worth 

(Continued on the next page) 
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at least as much as the market price 
of the securities into which it is 
convertible. As the market price of 
the securities into which the bond 
is convertible rises the price of the 
bond will rise also. 


(2) A callable feature will tend 
to hold the market price of a bond, 
issued some years ago by an indus- 
trial corporation that has had a 
favorable earnings record, close to 
the call price. Since the issuing cor- 
poration has the right to redeem the 
bond at the call price, investors 
would not ordinarily be willing to 
pay more than this amount to buy 
the bond. Uncertainty as to whether 
the bond will be called will limit the 
rise in market price of the bond. 


(3) An increase in the market 
rate of interest would tend to de- 
press the market price of a bond 
issued some years ago by an indi- 
vidual corporation that has had 
favorable earnings record. Since 
investors would be able to obtain 
higher interest rates in the market, 
they would be encouraged to sell the 
fixed interest bond issued some years 
ago when interest rates were pre- 
sumably lower. The selling activity 
prompted by the rise in the market 
rate of interest would continue until 
the yield on this particular bond was 
consistent with the market rate of 
interest. 


Additional copies of Compos- 
ite Answers to the 1955 C.L.U. 
Examinations may be secured 
at a charge of $1.00 per set 
(Parts A-—E inclusive) from: 


Educational Publications De- 
partment 


American College of Life Un- 
derwriters 


3924 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 





MARRIAGE HEALTHFUL 


MARRIED PERSONS over 65 have a 
hetter chance of staying out of hos- 
pitals than single people in the same 
age bracket, according to Dr. Henry 
W. Steinhaus, research assistant 
for The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He made this statement at 
the Ninth Annual University of 
Michigan Conference on the Aging, 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Citing figures compiled by health 
surveys in England and Wales, Dr. 
Steinhaus revealed that twice as 
many single persons applied for hos- 
pital accommodations as married 
people. “Marriage and its survival 
into old age,” he stated, “appears 
to be a powerful safeguard against 
admission to hospitals.” 

In making comparisons between 
the cost of health services in the 


U. S. and Britain, it was revealed 
that Britain spent 312% of its gross 
national product on medical care 
compared to 349% for the U. S. 
The medical cost of caring for those 
65 and over rose in both countries, 
but in England, under its national- 
ized system of medicine, the rate of 
increase was considerably higher 
than in this country. 

For those who claim that national 

health service is the answer to old 
age health problems, Dr. Steinhaus 
warned that “it may come as a shock 
to look at some of the conclusions 
reached by the authors of a cost 
study made for the British Govern- 
ment.” The report released earlier 
this year underlined the following : 
Lack of adequate medical care of the 
aged in Britain and Wales due to 
hospital overcrowding by those over 
65. 
Excess utilization of free facilities, 
which eventually led to a modest 
self-insurance fee for some services. 
Cost estimates which did not take 
into account price trends in medical 
treatments, services and facilities. 

The Fquitable researcher pointed 
out that in the U. S. private insurers 
“who guarantee reimbursement must 
either project the trend of prices or 
retain the privilege of premium in- 
creases.” This adaptability, he said, 
affords a maximum number of health 
plans geared to various income levels 
of the nation’s population, 60% of 
which is now covered by some form 
of health insurance. 





—Lower rates 


record of achievement 


Licensed in: 
Idaho, Indiana, 
Mexico, 

Vermont, 


North Carolina, 
Washington, 


North Dakota, 





Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Ohio, Oregon, 
Wyoming and NOW 


EVERYONE’S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 


POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life’s 


—Low cost protection—Understandable policies—Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 53RD YEAR 


Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 


LIFE 


California, Colorado, Counertiont, 


Minnesota, Mississi 
Pennsylvania, 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA; 


the 37th state. 


—Greater Opportunities 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, oan ie. 1 aoe. 
Ppl Missouri, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, 





Nevada, New Ham 


= Ww New 
South Carolina, og Texaa. ‘Utah, 
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What is the ‘best buy" 


in Life Insurance today? 


Through the years life insurance companies have 
extended their benefits to an ever-widening segment 
of the American public. They are continuously at 
work not only to liberalize existing contracts but 
also to create new policies that meet modern needs. 
Imaginative, new forms of contracts providing 
family security and insuring the continuation of 
business ownership are announced with increasing 
frequency. 


To the average man on the street, however, many 
of these new developments are merely a confusing 
jumble of ideas and labels. How can he determine 
what is the “best buy” for him in life insurance 
today? 


New forms of life insurance are like the miracle 
drugs we hear so much about. New drugs'offer 
promise of great benefit to mankind, but still must 
be skillfully prescribed by trained physicians. Life 
insurance must also be prescribed by an expert. 
Without study of the client’s problem and an accu- 





William P. Worthington 
President 


For November, 1956 


rate diagnosis by the life underwriter, full bene- 
fit cannot be achieved from new forms of life 
insurance. 

So, when all is said and done, it is the modern 
life underwriter who is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant achievement of the life insurance business. 
He is a far cry from the high pressure salesman 
who, armed with little more than a rate book, set 
out to make quick sales with a minimum of service. 
The modern life underwriter looks upon life in- 
surance as a career, not just a job, He is highly 
trained to use all of the tools at his command to 
solve family and business problems of financial 
security. The life underwriter who dedicates him- 
self to the interests of his clients stands second to 
none in the contribution he makes to the well-being 
of his community and the nation. 

Home Life is proud to salute its own field organi- 
zation and all other carefully selected and trained 
career life underwriters who are, in truth, the “‘best 
buy” in life insurance today. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“DB Cunscx Wudlevenvibors’ Company” 


John H. Evans 
Vice President — Sales 
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tells more than one story... 


In the annual competition of the Affiliated 
Advertising Agencies Network this Life of 
Virginia poster won the gold award as the most 
outstanding outdoor advertisement. 


Not only does this poster tell the story of a 
vital need for life insurance protection, but 
also it reveals the interest and support Life of 
Virginia extends to its agency representatives. 
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In the past 12 months, four such posters were 
shown. During March, the 85th anniversary 
of the Company, nearly 1,000 outdoor adver- 
tisements appeared in 110 cities and towns 
where the Company’s branch offices are located. 


Life of Virginia is glad to have prizewinning 
advertising to aid its representatives—and to 
advance the message of our industry. 


THE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 
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Management 


Responsibilities 


CHOLARS FROM TIME TO TIME 

have sought to categorize our 
economy by pinning convenient 
labels on it. For many years we 
thought that ours was a capitalistic 
system. Then we came to regard it 
as a private enterprise economy in 
distinction to the collectivistic ap- 
paratus of other countries. More 
recently Professor Sumner Schlicter 
and others have been telling us that 
we live in a laboristic economy. 
True it is that the influence of both 
government and organized labor has 
grown prodigiously but this develop- 
ment, far from eclipsing manage- 
ment’s importance, has served to 
intensify it. 


Increasingly Complex 


There is today a far greater pre- 
mium on the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of management because in 
an increasingly complex society gov- 
ernment has found it either political 
or necessary to hedge about private 
enterprise with proliferating restric- 
tions and to confiscate in taxes a 
larger share of the fruits of en- 
deavor. The higher price now placed 
by labor on its participation in all 
productive processes poses a further 
challenge to management if the 
American system is to retain any 
semblance of its former self and be 
permitted to work its wonders in an 
atmosphere of individual freedom 
and opportunity. If, as I profoundly 
hope will be the case, management 
men and women are adequate to the 
task, history may well record that 
ours is a managerial economy. This 
is not to suggest the primacy of 
management to the exclusion of 
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government, labor or the consumer. 
Kach element is essential but each 
functions best for the good of all 
when, as in our Federal government, 
there exists a system of checks and 
balances with management supply- 
ing the vital energizing influence. 
Even a cursory reading of eco- 
nomic history drives home the point 
that the responsibilities of manage- 
ment are evolutional. The function 
of management appears when an en- 
terprise hires its first employee. 
That function becomes more in- 
volved as the enterprise grows in the 
number of its contacts with people. 
While once ownership and manage- 
ment commonly were vested in the 
same person or group of persons the 
development of the modern corpora- 
tion whose ownership is shared by 





E. J. FAULKNER 
President 
Woodmen Accident and Life 
Company 


thousands, even hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, has ended to di- 
vorce ownership from management 
and has produced a new and distinct 
class in the economic structure, the 
managers. 


What Responsibilities? 


To whom then does management 
owe a responsibility? Specifically 
what are the management responsi- 
bilities in the life insurance business ? 
Doubtless to this question one could 
secure almost as many answers as 
the number of people asked—and 
each answer would be shaded by 
personal considerations. As one who 
has been engaged in insurance man- 
agement work for more years than 
I like to admit, it seems to me that 
management’s responsibilities run in 
several directions. Usually, but un- 
happily not always, the discharge of 
these responsibilities among the sev- 
eral groups who have a right to look 
to management can be accomplished 
without encountering conflicting in- 
terests. When such conflicts arise, 
management is faced with the un- 
enviable duty of establishing priori- 
ties. a 

Without any attempt to assign 
precedence, today life insurance 
management must hold itself ac- 
countable to the public generally ; 
to the business of which it is a part; 
to its customers, the policyholders ; 
to the stockholders of the company, 
if any; to associates in the enter- 
prise, the employees and agents ; and 
finally management has a certain re- 
sponsibility to itself. 


Responsibilities to Others 


Probably in the days of yore when 
the business mechanism was a sim- 
ple thing and the doctrine of caveat 
emptor the accepted rule of business 
conduct, management, then closely 
identified with ownership, was pre- 
occupied most with its responsibility 
to itself. But times have changed 
and whether from compulsion or 
compassion in early all things man- 
agement recognizes that its responsi- 
bilities to others prevail above its 
responsibility to itself. There is no 
forty-hour week nor time and a half 
for over-time among management 
people. Witness the heavy incidence 
of coronary occlusions and cerebral 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Buying and Selling 
Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation is active as a 
dealer in maintaining trading markets in the 
stocks of leading insurance companies, thus 
affording investors a direct market for buying 
and selling blocks of securities at net prices. 

We shall be pleased to furnish bids or offers 
and pertinent information on shares in which 
you may be interested. 





The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


New York Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
San FRANCISCO 


PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


Securities oF THE Untrep States GOVERNMENT AND ITS INSTRUMENTALITIES 
State, MunicipaL AND REVENUE SECURITIES 
Bonps, PREFERRED AND ComMMON STOCKS OF 
InpustRIAL, Pusiic Utitiry AND RaILroaD CorporATIONS 
Bank AND INsuRANCE Company Stocks Bankers’ ACCEPTANCES 
SECURITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
CanapiaAn Bonps Foreicn Do.tiar Bonps 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 




















UNION LIFE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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J. WYTHE WALKER, PRESIDENT 


Responsibilities—Continued 


accidents among young and middle 
aged executives. These allusions to 
the toll and strain of management 
work are not made to elicit sym- 
pathy. They simply suggest that 
management has sometimes neg- 
lected or placed too low a priority 
on the responsibility that it owes it- 
self. This responsibility would seem 
to me to comprehend fair compensa- 
tion for effective effort, adequate op- 
portunity to maintain individual 
vigor by reasonable health programs 
and to enhance proficiency by reg- 
ular study and_ self-development. 
Last but not least, management owes 
it to itself as well as the entire en- 
terprise to assure a continuity of 
executive direction through planned 
succession. One of the great intan- 
gible rewards is a feeling of assur- 
ance that that which one has created 
or advanced well will be perpetuated. 

One of the most urgent responsi- 
bilities of management because it is 
omnipresent and obvious is that to 
our associates in the enterprise 
whether they be in the home office 
or field. Here the obligation is com- 
pounded of elements of security and 
opportunity. The men and women 
who accept employment in our com- 
panies have a right to look to man- 
agement for leadership. To a very 
great degree their well-being and 
that of their families depends on the 
ability of management to provide a 
continuing and stable market for the 
time, effort and thought that they 
have to sell. Certainly fair pay and 
pleasant working conditions are a 
minimal statement of our responsi- 
bility to our employees. Increas- 
ingly I think we realize that 
management’s responsibilities to em- 
ployees go beyond mere job security 
and embrace provision of incentives 
and opportunities for the fullest de- 
velopment of each  individual’s 
talents and abilities. 


More Difficult Conditions 


That management has achieved 
less in the stabilization of employ- 
ment among salesmen than in the 
home office is well known. Our rela- 
tively less success in the field derives 
not from a lack of attention or con- 
cern but from the inherently more 
difficult and complicated conditions 
of field work. Despite much research 
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in aptitude testing and selection pro- 
cedures we still cannot predict with 
any degree of assurance who among 
our sales recruits will succeed and 
who will fail. I suspect that this is 
so because we haven’t discovered a 
way to tell how hard a man will 
work. Though very significant prog- 
ress has been made in elevating in- 
surance selling to a_ professional 
status we cannot be satisfied with a 
situation in which more than half of 
those who enter the field ultimately 
fail. Management must continue to 
wage a vigorous campaign to reduce 
the waste inherent in such turnover, 
The cost to the company, great 
though it be, is but part of the story. 
The failed agent and the insuring 
public have likewise lost. Probably 
the greatest single opportunity in life 
insurance operation for savings and 
greater efficiency lies in improving 
the success ratio of our salesmen. 
Management’s responsibility to them 
is in the direction of surer selection, 
more adequate training and more ef- 
fective supervision. 


Market Research 


There is another facet to manage- 
ment’s responsibility to the field fam- 
ily. It has to do with a continuing 
program of market research and 
development. Management must 
spear-head the effort to discover new 
and more extensive applications of 
personal insurance to human life 
situations. | We must be quick to rec- 
ognize and ready to exploit such 
needs as that which has brought 
credit life insurance to great stature 
in a single decade. For far too long 
many simon-pure life insurers main- 
tained a frigid aloofness to accident 
and health insurance despite the 
close kinship of these two lines. To 
their credit most life underwriters 
have now recognized the great op- 
portunity that exists in the joint 
promotion of life and disability in- 
surance and have moved to help 
provide the essential public service 
of accident and health protection. 
Whether such hotly controversial in- 
novations as the variable annuity and 
group permanent contracts have a 
proper place in the armamentarium 
of insurance, I do not account myself 
wise enough to say. But of this I 
am convinced: Insurance manage- 
ment has a responsibility to encour- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIBERTY 
LIFE 
Vay 
Over 900,000 policyowners 
throughout the Southeast 
depend on Liberty Life 
insurance to “carry the ball” 
for their greater future 
security. They benefit from 
the close teamwork of our 
home office staff and field 
force, all working together 
toward a common goal: 
complete insurance protec- 
tion at economical cost... 
for individuals, families and 

businesses of all sizes. 


by 2 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


FINANCIAL FREEDOM FOR THE FAMILY 
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If You Have The Ambition—We Have The Rest 


Ambition is all you will have to supply to make a success with 
Federal Life. The “sales aids’ Federal Life supplies include a 
complete line of Life and A & H policies backed by a strong and 
progressive fifty-seven year old Chicago company, liberal com- 
missions and bonuses, planned training and supervision by men 
with actual insurance selling experience and know-how. 


For more information write to EMERY A. HUFF, Vice President and 


Superintendent of Agencies. 
(All replies confidential.) 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Federal Life is licensed in Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill, Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Neb., N. J., N. C., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Pa., Texas and Wis.) 
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Responsibilities—Continued 


age experimentation with new and 
different coverages and procedures 
so as to assure the greatest service 
to the greatest number while en- 
hancing the sales opportunities of its 
field underwriters. 

Management owes a responsibility 
to ownership and it is likely to be a 
responsibility that will be respected 
since ownership, whether the policy- 
holders of a mutual company or the 


stockholders of a proprietory com- 
pany, has the power to dispense with 
unsatisfactory management. The 
obligation of management to life in- 
surance company stockholders is to 
operate the company in such a man- 
ner as to safeguard its integrity, 
encourage its growth and earn a 
fair return on the stockholders in- 
vestment. With but a few notorious 
exceptions the managements of our 
stock life companies, governed by 
high principle and policed by vigor- 





HERE'S WHERE 
PILOT LIFE STEPS IN! 


uF 





Vigorous, aggressive, forward action is typical of the Pilot. 


Witness the forward step taken when Pilot Life pioneered in 


the field of scholastic accident insurance. Virtually every child in 


Pilot's territory can afford protection from “portal to portal”, froin 


a bad fall to a serious injury. 


Pilot Life’s Parents’ Protection Plan was the first protection 


offered to prospective parents against the ruinous expense of treat- 


ment of congenital disorders—actually pays up to $10,000! 


Pilot Life's Charted Security 


Service shows prospects their 


prospects — shows them exactly how to plan for real security — 


years ahead of other planning techniques. 


These are forward steps by the Pilot—more can be expected, 


because THE PILOT is at the helm—always at the forefront in 


insurance! 
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PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
@ F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 





GRLENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


ous competition, have achieved an 
enviable and equitable balance of in- 
terest between policyholder and 
stockholder. No fair-minded person 
would deny the propriety of a decent 
current return and a long term cap- 
ital gain to the owner of life insur- 
ance stock just as no defense can be 
made for unconscionable profit or 
practice that jeopardizes policy- 
holder interest. 


The Insuring Public 


What then is the responsibility of 
management to the policyholder? 
Concisely said, the policyholder has 
the right to expect management to 
provide him with the best insurance 
contract that it is possible for the 
company to devise and at the right 
price. The insuring public has the 
right to believe the statements made 
by the company in its advertising 
and sales promotion material and by 
the company’s representatives in 
personal contact. It is implicit in 
the relationship of company and poli- 
cyholder that our customers can as- 
sume that management knows its 
business and while seeking con- 
stantly for liberalization of coverage 
and lower cost will always hold in- 
violable the integrity of the carrier 
on which depends its ability to dis- 
charge its policy obligations. The 
policyholder may properly look to 
management to see that the service 
provided, whether by home office or 
field, is consistently courteous, ac- 
curate, prompt, and _ intelligent. 
These responsibilities of manage- 
ment are so obvious that they need 
no elaboration. 


Friendly Cooperation 


One of the hallmarks of the insur- 
ance business has been the generally 
friendly spirit of cooperation among 
insurers on problems of mutual in- 
terest. This cooperation exists with- 
out action in concern that would 
violate anti-trust statutes and despite 
the fact that there is no business 
more characterized by open, free and 
keen competition. We have learned 
in life, health and accident insurance 
that it is not only possible but pleas- 
ant and profitable to work on com- 
mon problems with the very same 
people with whom we compete ag- 
gressively for customer preference. 
(ur various trade associations and 
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professional societies are the vehi- 
cles through which this pooling of 
effort for the good of the entire 
business is made effective. 

That nearly all insurers subscribe 
to and support the trade associations 
is striking testimony to the absence 
of conflicting interests in matters 
of ethical conduct, research, educa- 
tion, public relations and most mat- 
ters of legislation and regulation. 
Even in the rare instances when 
sharp differences develop on particu- 
lar problems, no trade association in 
our business can bind its individual 
members. Responsible management 
cheerfully accepts its fair share of 
the common burden by giving its 
support in time, effort and money 
to the trade associations. In so do- 
ing, management realizes tremen- 
dous economies for its own company, 
for the entire business and_ ulti- 
mately for the insuring public. More 
often than not individual company 
representations on industry prob- 
lems tend to confuse and to weaken 
rather than strengthen the common 
cause. Management’s responsibility 
to the whole business of life, health 
and accident insurance is not only 
to conduct a successful enterprise in 
accordance with high ethical stand- 
ards, not simply to be an aggressive 
competitor, but to support intercom- 
pany cooperation in all legitimate 
undertakings. 


In the Public Interest 


Only the most ascetic among us 
would deny that, being human, we 
enjoy patting ourselves on the back 
occasionally and, as we adjust our 
haloes, indulging in a little declama- 
tion about the civic virtue and social- 
mindedness of the life insurance 
business. I see nothing evil in this 
pleasant practice so long as we do 
not lull ourselves into a state of 
fatuous satisfaction. The fact is, and 
the record proves it, that the con- 
duct of life insurance enterprises on 
our continent has been in the public 
interest. 

Since its re-birth fifty years ago, 
life insurance has been increasingly 
suffused with a consciousness of its 
broad social responsibilities. This at- 
titude is so ingrained in most of 
our management people that it is oc- 
casionally disconcerting to discover 
that there are some elements in our 
population who do not take for 
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LOWER RATES for life policies— 
Premiums, less dividends, are 
lower for every life insurance plan 
written by The GUARANTEE. 


new business. 
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1805 Douglas Street = 
Omaha 2, Nebraska = 
Ss 
Ralph E. Kiplinger, President J) 


granted this social motivation. This 
suggests that one of the responsi- 
bilities of management to the whole 
public is making our business intel- 
ligible to all by clear interpretation 
of its objectives, methods and _ ac- 
complishments. The civic whole- 
someness of insurance will be the 
more easily understood and accepted 
as management can demonstrate how 
the interests of the business are 
identical with those of the public. 
This is not a case of “what is good 
for General Motors is good for the 
country,” but rather of “what is 
good for the country is good for life, 
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health and accident insurance.” Full 
employment, high wages and high 
productivity, general good health, 
reasonable taxes, peace, the widest 
possible ownership of voluntary in- 
surance, the accumulation of a com- 
petence and the existence of earned 
security—all in the direct personal 
interest of Mr. and Mrs. America 
help the business of personal insur- 
ance. 

Management’s_ responsibility to 
the community comprehends being a 
good business citizen and a con- 
structive force in our economy—and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Responsibilities—Continued 


that responsibility extends to telling 
people about these facets of our 
business. It is heartening also that 
management in the past few years 
has faced up to a less pleasant 
aspect of its public responsibility. 
We now recognize that we live in a 
highly political world. The hand of 
government touches nearly every 
phase of our personal and business 
lives. As the trustees for our policy- 
holders and as an important part of 
the whole complex of private enter- 
prise we cannot remain in an ivory 
tower eschewing some problems sim- 
ply because we may have no stomach 
for the hurly-burly of the political 
arena. Decisions in political issues 
are most often taken in accordance 
with the supposed will of the ma- 
jority. Only when that majority 
is informed can we hope that the 
proper course is elected. Because 
we believe in the virtues. of 
private enterprise, because we 
know of the superiority of the 
voluntary way which preserves indi- 
vidual freedom, dignity and oppor- 
tunity, we have the obligation to 
supply leadership in the ceaseless 

against 
On our success and that of 
other men of good will in meeting 
this very broad responsibility may 
survival of the 
democratic process itself. 

Let us turn our attention to the 
question of how these responsibili- 


struggle senseless collec- 


tivism. 


well depend the 


ties shall be met. Webster defines 
management as “the act of manag- 
ing.” “Manage,” according to the 
dictionary means, “to control and 
direct ; to handle successfully or cope 
with; to render and keep submis- 
sive; to guide by careful or delicate 
treatment; to work upon, manipu- 
late, cultivate; to bring about by 
contriving.”” One cannot argue suc- 
cessfully with Mr. Webster and 
doubtless management has all of the 
attributes he notes. But I prefer 
what to me is a simpler and more 
enlightening definition. It is: “Man- 
agement is the art of getting things 
done through others.” 

When we analyze that definition 
we find that it breaks into three 
parts. “Management is an art.” It 
isn't a science or a machine process. 
It connotes skill, dexterity or the 
power of performance acquired by 
experience, study and observation. 
It implies certain inherent talent on 
the part of the manager. The man- 
agement art is directed to “getting 
things done.” In other words, ac- 
complishment is the objective of 
management. This would seem to 
imply that management must estab- 
lish the objectives sought in every 
one of many areas of activity. Man- 
agement must know where it wants 
to go, but responsibility does not 
stop there. The objectives must be 
communicated to others both inside 
and outside the business. Manage- 
ment’s is the role of refining objec- 
tives by initiation of policy and ap- 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


| Liberty National Life Insurance Company passed during 

1955 one of the great milestones in the history of any life 
Increasing insurance in force approx- 
imately $96 million—a new all-time record—the company 
joined the ranks of those select few life insurance companies 
in the United States having more than a Billion dollars of 
Liberty National looks forward to the 
future with great confidence and a strengthened desire to 
more adequately and faithfully serve the needs of its policy- 
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proval of programs. Management 
must set lines of authority and estab- 
lish subsidiary responsibility. Man- 
agement must coordinate the activity 
of the entire team and inspire the 
members not only by the clarity and 
desirability of its objectives but by 
the precept of example. 

These things must be “done 
through others.”” Guy Fergason has 
commented that “the greatest stum- 
bling block to the development of 
tomorrow’s management is our un- 
willingness to delegate our responsi- 
bilities in an orderly preplanned pro- 
gram of training.” I suppose many 
of us in management have to make 
a conscious effort to divest ourselves 
of functions we like to perform and 
about which we may, however mod- 
estly, harbor the notion that we 
perform better than anyone else. 
But effective management works 
through others. No matter how 
great the genius of the commander- 
in-chief most military men know that 
battles are won by the second lieu- 
tenants. It isn’t possible for every- 
one to be a “chief”; we’ve got to 
have a few “Indians” on the team, 
but the deeper that a sense of man- 
agement responsibility reaches on 
the organization chart, the stronger 
the institution. So good human rela- 
tions are the sine qua non of good 
management. 


Mr. Edmund Fitzgerald summed 
up the essence of good management 
relations when in addressing the 
American Life Convention he de- 
clared that, “Power with others is 
better than power over others.” The 
attitude that engenders power with 
others within the insurance company 
will be equally effective with the 
many people outside the institution 
on whom management must rely to 
get things done and over whom it 
can exert no control. 


Those of us who have experienced 
the manifold challenges of life, health 
and accident insurance will never 
find its management responsibilities 
dull, prosaic or academic. Ours is 
a many-splendored opportunity to 
contribute materially to the achieve- 
ment of that better life toward which 
all mankind has ever struggled. Ours 
is that kind of an enterprise that 
tests the best that is in us and which 
nurtures the hope that we may al- 
ways measure up. 
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sroup term insurance 


A statement by The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


| ase MONTHS HAVE brought 


increasing concern over the 
unabated trend among a number 
of insurance companies to provide 
what many life insurance men, 
both in the field forces and the 
home offices, consider greatly exces- 
sive amounts of group term insur- 
ance on individual lives. 

While an eyebrow-raising rarity 
only a few short years ago, group 
life plans providing individual term 
coverages running into six figures 
have become disturbingly common- 
place today. Perhaps the most re- 
cent and most outstanding example 
of this type of plan—and certainly 
the one which has aroused the most 
critical controversy in the life in- 
surance business—is that which pro- 
vides the twenty thousand General 
Motors dealers with coverage in 
amounts ranging up to $100,000. 

Because of the growing apprehen- 
sion being voiced by the life insur- 
ance field forces over the potential 
adverse impact of such developments 
upon the insurance business, the 
agents and, particularly, policy- 
holders, the Board of Trustees of 
The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has directed the issu- 
ance of this statement reaffirming 
NALU’s long-standing opposition 
to excessive amounts of group term 
coverage and restating the principal 
reasons underlying such opposition. 


Violate Basic Concept 


At the outset, we wish to make 
it clear that NALU does not share 
the viewpoint of some few life in- 
surance representatives that there 
should never have been any depart- 
ure from the original concept and 
purpose of group term life insur- 
ance. Such individuals contend that 
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group should remain merely an em- 
ployer-provided mechanism to elim- 
inate the necessity of “passing the 
hat” to help surviving dependents of 
deceased rank and file employees. 
We feel that it c@@ld be argued, with 
equal persuasiveness and logic, that 
Henry Ford should have halted the 
development of his horseless car- 
riage when it reached the “Model T” 
stage. In our modern and progres- 
sive economy, there is no room for 
either “Model T” life insurance or 
“Model T” automobiles. Thus, we 
believe that it is unquestionably 
proper to extend group coverage to 
highly paid executives in amounts 
that bear some reasonable relation 
to their compensation. 


At the same time, however, it is 
our opinion that, in essence, group 
term life insurance is a form of so- 
cial insurance. Like all social in- 
surances its principal aim should be 
to provide a basic layer of economic 
protection for dependents of em- 
ployees in the lower economic strata. 
In keeping with this concept, the 
amounts of coverage provided should 
be geared primarily to the needs 
of such employees, rather than to 
the needs of those in the highly 
paid brackets, who, even in these 
days of burdensome taxes, are quite 
able to provide for the financial se- 
curity of their families. 


We believe that the foregoing 
points are appropriately recognized 
by the so-called “20/40” group 
amount limit formula, devised by 
NALU, the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America in 1952, and sub- 
sequently incorporated into the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Model Group Life In- 
surance Definition and Standard 
Provisions. 


Moreover, we fear that the grow- 
ing trend toward excessive amounts 


of group insurance on the lives of 
highly compensated employees may 
jeopardize certain tax advantages 
that are now very properly accorded 
not only to this particular type of 
insurance but to ordinary life in- 
surance as well. For example, the 
Treasury Department’s income tax 
regulations, in recognition of the so- 
cially desirable role that group plays 
in contributing to the financial se- 
curity of the families of deceased 
employees, not only permit an em- 
ployer to deduct his premiums from 
gross income as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense but also 
allow covered employees to exclude 
such premiums from their own tax- 
able incomes. We question whether 
the Treasury will long maintain its 
benevolent attitude toward the tax- 
free status of these premiums when 
it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the principal beneficiaries of 
its present policy are highly com- 
pensated executives. 


Congressional Intent 


Further, we are aware of the 
fact—as is the Treasury Depart- 
ment—that in recent months a num- 
ber of owners of large group life 
certificates have attempted to make 
inter vivos assignments of such cer- 
tificates to members of their families, 
presumably for the purpose of re- 
moving the insurance proceeds from 
their taxable estates under Section 
2042 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
In our opinion, Congress never in- 
tended that the tax relief provided by 
Section 2042, which is completely 
justifiable in the case of ordinary 
life insurance, should extend to 
group term life insurance, par- 
ticularly since the latter is purchased 
with tax-free dollars. It would be 
unfortunate indeed if these attempted 
assignments of group certificates 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Term Insurance—Continued 


were to precipitate a review of Sec- 
tion 2042 by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and/or Congress, as has been 
rumored from time to time. Such a 
review quite conceivably might re- 
sult in an across-the-board restora- 
tion of the old, unfair “premium 
payment test,” for the elimination 
of which the life insurance business 
—and particularly NALU—fought 
so long and hard. Obviously, resto- 
ration of this test would work a se- 
vere injustice on the owners of 
ordinary life insurance. 

We are also convinced that the 
writing of excessive amounts of 
group term life insurance tends to 
obscure the need and, therefore, to 
the demand for the much 
sounder protection that only perma- 
nent personal life insurance can pro- 
vide. Such a result is clearly not 
in the public interest. As an ex- 
ample, we shall cite the case of a 
General Motors dealer in a Mid- 
western community who, upon ac- 
quiring $100,000 of cheap term 
coverage, decided to surrender the 
bulk of his personal life insurance. 
We think that this man made a great 
mistake—possibly a tragic mistake— 
that was directly inspired by an ex- 
cessive amount of group term life 
insurance. 


lessen 


Many group-writing companies 


deny that the writing of large 


amounts of group term coverage on 


individual lives adversely affects the 
sale of ordinary life insurance. In- 
deed, these companies frequently 
contend that such group coverages 
tend to increase ordinary sales. We 
do not question the sincerity of these 
companies in expressing such views. 
However, we very definitely ques- 
tion the soundness of their con- 
clusions, for we know of no reliable 
evidence that group insurance sales, 
generally speaking, stimulate ordi- 
nary sales. Rather, it is our belief 
that the substantial increases in the 
sale of ordinary life insurance that 
our business has been experiencing 
are principally attributable to our 
constantly expanding economy. 
Even more important, such com- 
panies must know—as we surely do 
—that they have failed dismally in 
convincing their own agency forces 
that their contentions are valid. 


Agency System Undermined 


We think that it may be said with 
much justification that companies 
which write excessive amounts of 
group tefm coverage are—as a 
prominent agent recently put it— 
guilty of “eating their own young.” 
We believe that these companies are 
extremely myopic in their failure to 
recognize this: that they will always 
be hampered in their efforts to in- 
stall the all-important ingredients of 
loyalty and enthusiasm in their field 
forces so long as they continue to 
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IS NOT RESTING ON ITS LAURELS 


Although its producers have long enjoyed the competitive 


advantages of: 


@ Low Net Costs 

®@ Flexible Settlement Options 
@ Net Level Premium Reserves 
© A Strong Surplus 


Mutual Trust is continually improving its net cost position and 
introducing new and progressive contracts which have decided 
buyer appeal. There are still a few agency opportunities open 
for developing new territory and in replacing 
veterans who are retiring after long years of 
successful service. Mutual Trust operates in: 


Cal., Conn., fa., Ill., Ind., Mass., Me., Mich., 


Minn., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Ore., 
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engage in practices that tend to nar- 
row and undercut the market which 
their agents have been trained to 
serve and have been serving admi- 
rably. They apparently have lost 
sight of the fact that the insurance 
business has become the important 
public service institution that it is 
today largely because of the develop- 
ment of its modern and efficient 
agency system. We submit that to 
the extent that their group-writing 
practices operate to undermine this 
system, they are doing a real dis- 
service to themselves, to their agents 
and, most important, to the insur- 
ance-buying public. 


Despite any impression that we 
may have given to the contrary, it 
is not our purpose to point the finger 
of blame solely at the group-writing 
companies. We recognize that in 
many cases the practices against 
which this statement is directed re- 
sult from strong employer demand 
and other pressures that well up in 
such a highly competitive and dy- 
namic business. We also recognize 
that agents themselves may fre- 
quently be responsible for such prac- 
tices. 

For these and other equally com- 
pelling reasons, it is clear to us that 
we must look to regulatory legisla- 
tion for our answer. We feel—as we 
have felt since 1952—that the 20/40 
formula provides the solution that is 
best suited to the needs of both 
group business and the public. We 
think it regrettable that this formula, 
although widely approved through- 
out the life insurance business, has 
thus far found its way into the law 
of only twenty jurisdictions, ex- 
cluding a number of the most im- 
portant industrial states which still 
have no group limits at all. We also 
regret to state that one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to its adoption has 
often been the recalcitrant attitude 
of some of the prominent group- 
writing companies. It is our hope 
that such companies will not persist 
in their opposition to the enactment 
of the 20/40 formula. Without their 
support of the formula, it may be- 
come necessary to seek other legis- 
lative or administrative means of 
accomplishing the result to which all 
major life insurance associations and 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners have long since 
given their endorsement. 
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TRANSPARENT DESK PLATE 


The Viso-Deskplate, a product of D. C. 
Hey Co., Inc., is a transparent, hinged 
plate designed to fit the standard desk 
shelf. The plate eliminates the need for 
taping reference material on the shelf. 
Reference material placed beneath the 
plate can be easily read, quickly changed, 
and is kept clean and neat. The product 
provides an excellent writing surface. It 
adheres to either wood or metal, and is 
easily attached and removed. Simple to 
clean, it will give long service, being 
virtually unbreakable. 
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office efficiency 


PAPER DESTROYER 


This incinerator may be an answer to the 
problem of destroying confidential papers 
for those organizations for which, for one 
reason or another, a paper shredder has 
proved impractical. Operatifig on the 
Hydroxolation principle of low temperature 
burning, it reduces papers to white ash 
with noiseless, smokeless and odorless 
firing. No supplementary fuel is needed 
and the Destroyer can be located indoors 
or out. The charge chamber is 22” wide by 
34” deep by 32” high. The unit is manu- 
factured by the Outdoor Oven Fireplace 
Company complete with locks for charge 
door and ash door for complete security. 





BUZZER PAGING SYSTEM 


The Line Electric Company has devel- 
oped a new electric buzzer paging system 
that is engineered so you can buy it 
complete in one package. It operates on 
ordinary current, plugging into any con- 
venient outlet, and can be installed by 
anyone fairly handy with a screwdriver. 
The standard package includes a relay 
box, push-button control box and six 


buzzers (up to 20 buzzers can be used). 


With the simple control one or two keys 
are pressed and no one being called need 
listen for more than four rings. Each call 
is automatically repeated three times in 
15 seconds and a “repeat” button on the 
control board gives further repetition of 
the signals if needed. 





MICROFILM READER 


This film reader, Model P M-1, featuring 
electronic controls and a larger viewing 
screen, is being produced by Recordak 
Corporation. Screen size has been widened 
to 14 inches for versatility and for reading 
of documents without the use of a scan- 
ning mechanism. Film travel is control- 
lable in either direction at any speed de- 
sired between one foot and 600 feet per 
minute. The foot control leaves the hands 
free for key-punching or other transcribing. 
A choice of 23, 30, or 40 diameter mag- 
nification is offered. All film loading and 
operating controls are in easy reach 
directly in front of the screen, and images 
may be rotated through 360 degrees. 
Built-in to the reader is a device for- re- 
producing paper facsimiles from the pro- 
jected microfilm images on sensitized photo- 
graphic paper. This operation is quick, and 
can be conducted in natural roomlight. 
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1 You can stop transcribing informa- 
» tion from one set of records to another 
—on job after job; do away with mistakes 
and omissions 


5 ways 


save time and dollars 


2 You can stop making and keeping a 
» written record of all checks deposited 
in your bank. You can microfilm up to 
500 items per minute 


you can 


with Recordak Microfilming 


These are only some of the possibilities 





3 You can stop making carbon copies 
« of punched card reports. Recordak 
microfilm copies cost less . . . save up to 
99% in filing space 





y * . ° 
ou can stop using costly multiple 
\ toy ¢ thy Itipl 
» carbon forms. Recordak microfilm- 
ing ends need for extra office copies 


—you should see a Recordak Systems 5 You can reduce the need for separate accounting 
* setups in branches by microfilming agents’ dailies 
and other reports 


man soon! 


You'll be more than surprised at the 


unique ways insurance companies, and 
more than 100 different types of business 
are applying Recordak microfilming to 


their daily routines. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to insurance routines 


“Recordak” is a trademark 





FREE... 
“Short Cuts That 
Save Millions.” 
New booklet shows 
typical ways you can save with 
low-cost Recordak Microfilmers 
that give you up to 80 pictures for l¢. 





RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) W.I | 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 
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precision keyboard bring gracious décor and streamlined 
efficiency to the truly modern office. 


Under this distinctive case is a 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


mechanism built to 


endure for years to come. 


General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. 


Offices throughout the world. 





It's New...It's Fast...lts Elegant 
Monroe Veet Youck, 800 Adding Dakine. Vwe ven corcrtes 


Monroe “800” gives your business the unmistakable forward look—provides the 


“touch of velvet” that makes anyone a figuring expert. Its beauty of design and advanced 
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A Check List for Job Evaluation 


age ADMINISTRATION Is, with- 
out doubt, one of the most 
difficult problems facing manage- 
ment. Salary must be related to 
productivity. Salary must be com- 
parative in that it expresses the re- 
lative value of one classification of 
jobs compared to others. Salary 
must reflect labor market conditions 
of supply vs. demand. Salary must 
serve as an incentive to better pro- 
duction and cause the employees to 
return value for value. None of these 
“musts” are in conflict, but they may 
appear confusing when management 
tries to merge them into a fair and 
practical salary plan. 

We think we must stress the basic 
economic principle of salary deter- 
mination by repeating that a salary 
is either high or low only in terms 
of the productivity of the employees. 
Salary, as an incentive, has two ob- 
jectives: the short range objective 
is to pay for services rendered ; the 
long range objective is to reward for 
above average (or above standard ) 
performance by promotion and up- 
grading with its attendant salary 
increase. 


Control of Salaries 


Salaries must be controlled by one 
or more devices or else the total 
salary level will get out of hand. 
That is to say that salaries will 
gradually edge upward (within an 
organization) without commen- 
surate increases in productivity. The 
payment of a salary is taken for 
granted (by the employees) and 
sooner or later loses its main value 
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as a reward for service. The em- 
ployees’ attitude may become one 
that looks upon salary as a pro- 
prietary return for “‘just being on 
the job.” Control, in our opinion, 
prevents a deterioration of employ- 
iment. Control can and should be 
exercised by doing the following 
things : 


1. Management should review all 
salaries once each year to determine 
if the salary is in balance with the 
employees’ service value. 

1.2 If an employee has received no 
increase within the year, find out 
why. If an increase (or increases ) 
has been given, was it justified ? 

2, Establish a merit rating program 
so that service values may be estab- 
lished for the employees which can 
be used in determining merit in- 
creases. 

3. Establish minimal and maximal 
rates for all jobs—an employee can 
move from minimum to maximum 
by means of merit increases, sen- 
iority raises or a combination of both, 
but he cannot exceed the maximum 
rate without management’s approval. 
3.1 Promotion can take an employee 
from one job class to a higher job 
class carrying a higher rate. 

3.2 Management must approve any 
rate which exceeds the maximum, 
but which is not coincident to a 
change in work. 

In small companies the problem of 
control of rates is a more serious one 
than in large companies. Large com- 
panies offer many opportunities for 
advancement so that as employees 
develop, they can be promoted to 


other positions carrying higher rates 
thereby keeping the salary and the 
job value in balance. In small com- 
panies management has the problem 
of rewarding employees for meri- 
torious services, hut management is 
limited in making promotions be- 
cause there are only a relatively few 
jobs available. 

It appears to us that the answer 
to this problem lies in a reshuffling 
of job duties whenever one of the 
staff leaves the company. This reas- 
signment will permit present em- 
ployees to take over higher level 
tasks at higher salary rates with the 
replacement employee coming in at 
a lower level. This philosophy ob- 
viously assumes two important prac- 
tices—the practice of training and 
developing personnel for higher level 
assignments; and management's 
willingness to develop and perpetu- 
ate the organization from within. 

An illustration of this principle 
would be found in an agency employ- 
ing five persons—one is receiving 
$600 per month; one $500; two at 
$400 and one at $275. Let us as- 
sume that the $275 person is limited 
to typing-stenographic and _ filing. 
This would remove that person from 
the opportunity of job promotion 
and would limit him or her to as- 
signments within their trade and 
skill. Salary increases for that per- 
son would be directly related to in- 
creased productivity. The other 
four employees may be involved in 
the technical aspects of the insurance 
business in varying stages of de- 
velopment. If the $600 per month 
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ACCOUNTING 


Costs 


paper 


L. L. BROWN’S 
LINEN LEDGER 


adds but 1% to total accounting 
costs . . . 100% to permanent 
security and value 


“You don’t have to tell ws about 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER. We've 
always known it’s the finest record paper 
made — absolutely nothing to equal it. 
But the cost is too much for most of 
our requirements.” 


This is the usual comment when 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER is 
mentioned. And it’s absolutely right. 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER js “the 
finest record paper made.” And the cost 
is too much for most requirements. 


But the cost is actually such a tiny 
part of total accounting costs that this 
unique paper can be used to advantage 
for many more than the obvious require- 
ments. For record paper is but 1% of all 
items properly chargeable to accounting. 
If L. L. BROWN’s LINEN LEDGER should 
double this percentage (and it doesn’t), 
the effect on total costs still would be 
negligible. 


Your regular supplier of record books 
and forms knows L. L. BROWN’s LINEN 
LEDGER permanent record paper. He will 
gladly recommend the sizes, weights and 
colors best suited to your particular re- 
quirements. L. L. BROWN PAPER COM- 
PANY, Adams, Massachusetts. 
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Job Evaluation—Continued 


employee resigns for another and 
maybe better position, his duties 
should be reassigned to others of the 
personnel so that they can be up- 
graded with commensurate salary 
adjustments. The new employee 
would properly come into the organ- 
ization at $300 to $400 per month. 

Carrying our hypothetical exam- 
ple a step farther, if the $600 em- 
ployee is replaced by another $600 
employee, the rug has been pulled 
from beneath those who remain. 
There is very little reason for their 
continuation in face of a hopeless 
chance of winning promotional ad- 
vances. There may be exceptions to 
this principle of internal promotion 
and development as it applies to 
small companies—the exception will 
be found in such situations that re- 
quire the employment of “outsiders” 
because of the necessity of obtaining 
skills and knowledge not presently 
existing within an organization. It 
may also be possible that “new 
blood” and “new ideas” are needed 
in order to spark the organization. 
Exceptions must be recognized, but 
they should not become the rule. In- 
ternal development by training re- 
quires effort—it requires planning— 
it takes time. But it will produce 
satisfactory long range benefits not 
obtainable by hiring personnel al- 
ready trained on the outside. 

Job evaluation is the orderly proc- 
ess whereby job requirements are 
determined and valued compara- 
tively with other jobs within an or- 
ganization. There is no mystery 
about the evaluation process. It is 
not scientific in the sense that the 
results of evaluation are absolute and 
final. Job evaluation is based on a 
set of orderly assumptions: 

1. It assumes that each job requires 
certain qualifications for satisfac- 
tory performance. For clerical oper- 
ations these qualifications would in- 
clude, but not necessarily involve in 
respect to each job such factors as 
appearance, education, experience, 
personality, physical fitness, mental 
alertness and common sense. 

2. It assumes that these qualifica- 
tions apply in different degrees to 
different jobs. This variation in re- 
quirement is the basis for different 
rates for the various classes of work. 
3. It assumes that the incumbents 
will turn out a satisfactory output. 
An expert stenographer who pos- 
sesses skills of a high level, but who 


does not use these skills is actually 
worth less than a less skilled person 
who applies herself to the tasks at 
issue. 

4. It assumes that the rates estab- 
lished by job evaluation are realistic 
and that management can actually 
hire personnel possessing the quali- 
fications (which are assumed to be 
necessary for performance) for the 
rates which they are willing to pay. 

Rates should be tested in the mar- 
ket place and should be comparable 
to community rates being paid for 
persons possessing the qualities 
being sought. If the rates are low 
compared to area rates, the price 
being offered for occupational abili- 
ties and qualifications are out of 
balance and management must lower 
its sights and hire those who are less 
qualified, but who are willing to 
work for the rate being offered; or 
the rates must be raised to the area 
rates. If the rates are raised, man- 
agement must protect itself by rais- 
ing its standards of performance or 
else payment will be made for values 
not being received. This again em- 
phasizes that salary is not a criterion 
of value except as the value is ex- 
pressed in tangible terms of pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

This article is not a treatise on the 
methodology of job evaluation. For 
those who are interested in the va- 
rious methods used in the actual 
evaluation process, we refer to Harry 
Wylie’s book, Office Organization 
and Management, Chapters 14, 15, 
16, 17 and 19, as published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York City, New 
York, (1953 revised edition). We 
are more interested at this point in 
covering the philosophies attending 
an evaluation program. We have 
tried to present them, controversial 
as they may be. 

It is probably a fair statement to 
point out that no one ever receives 
as much salary as they would like 
to get. However, we are prone to 
over-emphasize the importance of 
salary as a single factor in job at- 
tainment. Employees have a re- 
markable ability to evaluate (priv- 
ately and to themselves) their own 
worth. Their efforts to obtain more 
rewards cannot be interpreted as 
widespread dissatisfaction in the 
economic scale of salary administra- 
tion. This is done either individ- 
ually by a closer relationship and 
personalization of individual ability 
vs. pay, with many willing to take 
their chances on the long run op- 
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portunities of advancement; or it 
may be done collectively by group 
pressures in which the ability to pay 
becomes a stronger argument than 
the willingness to perform. 

A check-list for job evaluation : 
1. Has a job analysis been made of 
all clerical jobs for the purpose of 
determining the requirements (spe- 
cifications) of each job? 
2. Is there a merit rating program 
or employee performance evaluation 
that provides a basis for comparing 
salary rates and employees’ perform- 
ance values? 
3. Are the actual rates paid checked 
against the rates being paid. in the 
community for comparable work? 
4. Are salaries reviewed once each 
year and the reasons behind salary 
increases or absence of increases re- 
viewed in light of circumstances and 
conditions ? 
5. Are the rates paid for comparable 
work reviewed in order to spot in- 
equalities in payment for same type 
of work? 
6. Are records maintained of office 
hours, tardiness, absenteeism, and 
overtime ? 
7. If records are maintained, are the 
causes of tardiness and absenteeism 
investigated ? 
8. Are minimum and maximum 
rates established for each job (a 
means of controlling rates within 
rate ranges) ? 
9. Is training integrated into the 
salary program so that financial rec- 
ognition is given to new employees 
who have weathered the proba- 
tionary period (initial stages of 
learning the work) ? 
10. Is there a willingness to discuss 
the salary program with the em- 
ployees so that they understand the 
policies and, therefore, can be gov- 
erned accordingly ? 
11. In small companies, when an 
employee leaves the company, is 
work reassigned to the other em- 
ployees so that they can be up- 
graded, with the replacement per- 
sonnel coming into the organization 
at a lower level? 
12. Does management recognize the 
need to differentiate between the 
levels of performance for the em- 
ployees so that raises in pay are 
related to merit and are not blank- 
eted across the board, applying 
equally to all employees (the excep- 
tion being cost-of-living adjustments 
which are in effect flat or percentile 
increases in the base starting rate). 
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Accounting Survey 


E. E. McCANDLESS 


Chief Accountant 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


HE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS and 
Goins comprise a portion of 
a summary of a survey conducted 
by the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association. The survey 
is concerned with accounting meth- 
ods in life and A & H home office 

branch office and home office— 
general agency operations. Eighty- 
two companies responded to the sur- 
vey questionnaire. The type of op- 
erations reported are as follows: 
(controlled) branch 
office, 38 companies ; general agency 
(contractual manager), 18 com- 
panies ; both—branch office and gen- 
eral agency, 26 companies. 
branch office opera- 


Home office 


Home office 

tions : 

O. Branch Office expenses paid by— 

Home office - 20 companies. 

Branch 22 companies. 

Both 22 companies. 

(Branch office restrictions ) 

QO. If paid by branch office, what 

tvpe of inter office cash control is 

used 

Petty cash 
companies. 


Imprest fund 33 


Other (Summary Answers ) 

+ companies—Expenses paid by 
branch office by check after home 
office approval. Branch offices are 
authorized to deduct such expenses 
from their next remittance to the 
home office. 
3 companies—Use a revolving fund 
which is reimbursed by the home 
office monthly. 
2 companies—Use vouchers with 
receipted invoices, which must be 
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attached to the daily or weekly re- 
port for any deductions from re- 
mittances to the home office. 

2 companies—Petty cash is used 
under an imprest system for items 
under $2. For expenses over $2, 
checks are used. 

One company reported the use of 
an imprest fund for regional branch 
office level; petty cash at district 
branch office level. The regional 
bank account is supervised by the 
home office. 

One company’s branch offices draw 
on the home office bank account and 
send vouchers to thé home office. 
One company uses a petty cash re- 
port together with receipted bills. 
The bills are attached to the petty 
cash report by the branch office and 
sent to the home office for reimburse- 
ment. 

What supporting data is required 
by the home office for disbursement 
of such moneys? 

Paid invoices — 37 companies. 
Copy of check — 7 companies. 
Vouchers — 25 companies. 
Cancelled checks — 10 companies. 
Other— 

Receipted bills and 
branch office manager. 
Voucher approval is required at 
regional office level. No supporting 
data is forwarded to the home office, 
but is subject to post audit. 
Weekly summary of disbursements 
sent to home office by branch office. 
Q. Salaries of branch office em- 
ployees are paid by— 

Home office — 48 companies. 
Branch office — 14 companies. 
Other— 

2 companies—pay branch __ office 
manager from the home office and 


approval of 


all other branch office employees by 
the branch. 

QO. Salesmen’s new business com- 
missions are paid by— 

Home office — 30 companies. 
Branch office — 31 companies. 
Other— 

3 companies—pay branch __ office 
manager for his personal production 
from the home office and all other 
new business commission is paid by 
the branch office. 

O. Salesmen’s renewal commissions 
are paid by— 
Home office 
Branch office 
Other— 

3 companies—pay branch office 
manager his own renewal commis- 
sion from the home office and all 
other renewal commission is paid 
by the branch office. 


— 38 companies. 
— 23 companies. 





O. Salesmen submit new business 
premiums— 


Gross — 30 companies. 
Net — 13 companies. 
Either — 21 companies. 


O. What accounts are maintained 
by the home office and branch 
office for intercompany transactions? 
(Summary Answers) 
38 companies—Indicated that they 
do not maintain any. 
8 companies—Have corresponding 
branch office ledger accounts in the 
home office and require copies of 
cash and expense transactions. 
5 companies—Have Imprest petty 
cash accounts for each branch office 
—usually for minor disbursements. 
4 companies—Carry branch office 
suspense accounts on the home office 
books. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Accounting Survey—from 58 


2 companies—Reported that a dup- 
licate set of premium history cards 
are kept—actual accounting per- 
formed in the home office. 
Miscellaneous : 

Overpayment account—“draft” form 
of check used. 

Premium depository bank account 
(branch office)—commission and 
expense accounts. 

Split deposit with company funds 
transferred to regional accounts and 
cleared by wire to local accounts. 
Bank accounts in each city not to 
exceed $300 for transmittals only. 
Account kept at the home office for 
balance of cash on hand or in the 
branch office local bank, 

Itemized list of all transactions re- 
ported to and audited in the home 
office each week. 

Only reinsurance contracts. 

One account—“‘agency account” for 
clearance of reporting errors, etc. 
also “agency remittance account” for 
clearing amounts due the home office 
monthly. 

Dual account plan—cashier’s ac- 
count with transfer to home office 
account when reportable. Home 





Write for Sample Book 
Address Dept. BE 


office account in field banks drawn 
down to keep within established 
limits. 

Q. Policy claims are paid by— 
Home office — 46 companies. 
Branch office — 2 companies. 
Both — 16 companies. 


Q. How are traveling expenses of 
branch managers and employees au- 
thorized? 


(Summary Answers) 

40 companies—Require __ traveling 
expenses to be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the home office—usually 
an executive. 


7 companies—Require travel au- 
thorization by the home office and 
some branch office managers are 
personally charged for all branch 
office travel in excess of their bud- 
get. Other branch office employees 
and agents traveling expenses are 
authorized by the branch office man- 
ager—subject to home office control. 
3 companies—Require that their 
branch office manager and employees 
travel at their own expense. 


2 companies—Outline permissible 


travel to each person. Expenses are 
then reviewed before payment. 
2 companies—Have a planned travel 
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budget—subject to check and inspec- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous : 

Each branch office works within a 
limit established by cost control. 
By home office written authorization 
for travel outside the branch office 
district. By branch manager for 
travel expenses within his own dis- 
trict. 

Travel expenses of employees are 
approved by next immediate su- 
perior. Travel expenses of branch 
office managers require no approval, 
but are subject to post audit. 
Amounts are allocated for the year 
depending on area serviced, in the 
case of branch office managers. In 
the case of employees, the amount 
is for a specific trip. 

Travel expense not allowed as ex- 
pense—may be taken as business ex- 
pense on income tax return. 

OQ. Are travel expenses based on 
per diem allowance or limited in any 
way? 

(Summary Answers) 

21 companies—Answered “no” to 
the question. 

7 companies—Stated that the total 
for the year was limited by a budget 
—on average monthly basis. 

5 companies—Reported that travel 
expenses were not based on a per 
diem allowance. However, expenses 
should be in line with company 
policy. 

10 companies—Had no _ definite 
limits as to amount as long as the 
expenses seem reasonable. 

3 companies—Set a flat monthly al- 
lowance for certain categories. 

3 companies—Reported flat rate per 
mile for automobile travel. 

2 companies—Limit travel expenses 
to authorized travel. 

Miscellaneous : 

Only reimbursement—for  out-of- 
pocket expenses supported by ex- 
pense account and vouchers where 
applicable. 

As authorized by home office sales 
manager. 

Fare allowed—the same as coach 
rates of most direct conveyance 
(RR-Bus). Lodging and meals are 
allowed on fixed per diem rate. 
Controlled by field offices. 

Limited to actual business expenses. 
Unlimited for managers—per diem 
for field supervisors and field audi- 
tors. 

Actual expenditures but with pre- 
scribed limitations as to transporta- 
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tion, personal services, gratuities, 
entertainment, etc. 

QO. What type of expense reports are 
submitted to the home office? 
(Summary Answers) 

40 companies—Require _ itemized 
travel expense reports usually sup- 
ported by paid receipts when pos- 
sible. 

6 companies—Reported “None.” 

5 companies—Request a monthly 
report of branch office sundry ex- 
penses. 

4 companies—Have a weekly travel 
expense book—all expenses item- 
ized, 

Miscellaneous : 

All vouchers receipted by the indi- 
vidual being reimbursed must be at- 
tached to the cash report for the day. 


Monthly travel warrant for all 
branch office managers. 
Questionnaires for—agency audit 


report ; premium collection practices ; 
cashier ; auditor’s report and collec- 
tion report—life—A & H. 

Detail statement of cash account. 
General expense budget estimate re- 
port. 

Branch office sends in to the home 
office detailed expense vouchers with 
bill attached. 

Supervisor’s . report—Production 
and traveling expenses. 
None—branch office pays expenses 
on voucher from current income— 
submits supporting voucher—home 
office prepares expense analysis and 
charges branch office for excess of 
expenses over limitation. Form pre- 
pared on an IBM 407 accounting 
machine with lead card titles. 
Paid invoices and fixed charges are 
summed and reported in a lump sum 
on a weekly report covering all 
transactions of the office, supported 
by the detail receipted bills or 
vouchers. 
Current account 
port. 

Weekly expense questionnaire (75 
questions ). 

Bills sent to home office daily as 
paid, stamped to indicate agency 
number, check number or cash, date 
paid and expense account to be 
charged. 

Monthly petty cash statement of 
miscellaneous disbursements. 

Q. How often are branch operations 
audited ? 

Annually — 25 companies. 
Not audited — 12 companies. 
Irregular periods — 12 companies. 


For November, 1956 


disbursement _ re- 
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Semi-annually — 4 companies. 
18 Months — 2 companies. 
Two years — 2 companies. 
Monthly — 2 companies. 
Quarterly — 1 company. 
15 months — 1 company. 
Three years — 1 company. 


Other : 

Surprise basis. 

When warranted—from accounting 
standpoint only when petty cash 
fund is involved. 

Q. Explain scope of the audits— 
Since such a variety of answers were 
received to this question the follow- 
ing represents a composite list of 
the various items checked : 

Cash (petty cash, imprest and bank 
statements ). 

Branch offices expenses. 
Outstanding premiums, 
Policyholders premium 
confirmation letters. 
Policy loans and loan interest. 
Office procedures and systems. 
Detailed audit questionnaire and 
check lists. 

Policy controls tested and verified. 
Agents’ statements and control ac- 
count—Commissions paid. 


payment 


Claim files. 
Mortgage loans. 
Equipment and supplies inventories. 
Evaluation of internal control. 
Services rendered to policyholders 
by branch office employees. 
Company policies and practices. 
Correspondence and personnel. 
Training of branch office personnel. 
Telephone bills checked and anal- 
yzed. 
Files checked for space. 
Stationery and supplies checked for 
quality and neatness. 
Office space checked. 
Physical aspects of branch office 
location studied. 
Employees rated. 
Reinstatements scrutinized. 
Summary : 
Many companies conduct extensive 
audits, others more of a sampling 
basis and a very few—none at all. 
O. How are branch managers com- 
pensated ? 
25 companies—combination salary, 
commission and bonus. 
17 companies—combination — salary 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Accounting—Continued 


and commission. 

7 companies—salary only. 

5 companies—salary and bonus. 
commission only. 
some branch offices—sal- 


3 companies 
Various 
ary 
bination. 

One 60% salary and 40% commis- 
sion, 

QO. Does the branch office prepare 
financial statements? 

No — 60 companies. 
Yes 4 companies. 
QO. If “Yes” what statements— 

1. Statement of cash account is pre- 
pared monthly—weekly statement 
for all departments for remittances 
to the home office. 

2. Daily account of transactions— 
received and paid. 

3. Regular monthly bank reconcile- 
ment. 

4. Statement of agency income; 
agency expenses and statement of 
assets and liabilities of manager— 


some commission—some com- 


monthly. 

O. Is branch office personnel se- 
lected and trained by 

Branch 41 companies. 
15 companies. 


office 
Home office 
Other : 

16 companies select branch man- 
agers, cashiers and other key em- 
ployees by the home office while 
clerical employees are selected by 
the branch offices. 

2 companies select branch office per- 
the branch man- 
subject to home office ap- 
proval. Training is by the branch 
office personnel with supervision and 
assistance from the home office. 
Home office—General agency office 
operations: 

Q. Does the general agency office 
have a standard accounting system 
devised by the home office: 

Yes 29 companies. 
No - 15 companies. 
O. Do you have a standard general 
agency commission contract? 

Yes (generally ) 37 companies. 
No — 7 companies. 
O. Renewal premiums are billed by 
Home office 34 companies. 
General agency 7 companies. 
Both 3 companies. 
QO. Renewal premiums are collected 
by 

General agency 
Home office 
Both 


sonnel by office 


agers 


26 companies. 
8 companies. 
10 companies. 
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QO. If premiums are collected by the 
general agency, 1s the deposit made 
to a home office account in a local 
depository? 


Yes — 27 companies. 


QO. Is the general agency manager's 

check sent to the home office with the 

collections or is the manager's ac- 

count charged? 

Check with collections 
— 15 

Charged — 


companies. 
2 companies. 
Q. Are premiums reported to the 
home office 


Gross 22 companies. 
Net 12 companies. 
Both 6 companies. 


( Gross—Renewal ) 
( Net—First Year) 4 companies. 
QO. How are general agency man- 
agers compensated ? 
Commission 23 companies. 
Commission—Salary 5 companies. 
Commission—Salary—Bonus 

5 companies. 
Commission—Expense Allowance 


4+ companies. 
Commission—Bonus 4 companies. 
Sonus Only 1 company. 
Collection fee 1 company. 
Salary— Bonus 1 company. 


Q. Does the home office initiate any 
auditing operations of the general 
managers’ accounting records? 

16 companies reported that they do 
initiate auditing operations of gen- 
eral managers’ accounting records. 
11 companies indicated ‘“‘no” to the 
question. 

Most companies stated that they 
conducted a periodic audit, at least 
annually. 

The scope of these audits included 
the reconcilement of the last bank 
statement, spot checks of managers’ 
books for accuracy, running trial 
balances, preparing balance sheets 
and income and expense statements. 
Checking reports of expense allow- 
ances and vouchers to check book 
and journals. 

One company, in addition to recon- 
ciling cash, sample tested— 
Income reporting, 
Commission payments, 
I-xpense payments, 
Routine for adherence to 


company 
policies and procedures in ac- 
counting, 
New business and_ policyowners 
service. 


JOB SATISFACTION 


A STUDY DESIGNED TO ISOLATE the 
basic elements comprising job satis- 
faction for ordinary agents was re- 
cently reported by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, titled, “Rewards for Being a 
Life Insurance Agent.” The re- 
search was based on a questionnaire 
administered to a cross-section of 
agents from eleven companies. In 
analysis of responses from more than 
nine hundred agents, LIAMA suc- 
ceeded in isolating six elements 
from which agents said they derived 
satisfaction. 

These are: 1) supervisory com- 
petence, 2) prestige and social ac- 
ceptance, 3) being an expert, 4) job 
security, 5) freedom, and 6) selling- 
prospecting activities. 

LIAMA cautions that not all ele- 
ments are of equal importance in 
determining the job satisfaction of 
an individual agent. It was also 
pointed out that while certain of the 
elements (e.g., satisfaction with 
supervision) seem to play a major 
role early in an agent’s career, others 
begin to play a more important role 
as the agent gains experience. 

It was found that there were 
significant differences between com- 
panies for four of the six areas of 
satisfaction. Only in the areas of 
“freedom” and “selling-prospecting 
activities” were the average satisfac- 
tion scores for agents relatively con- 
stant from one company to the next. 

In most of the areas, satisfaction 
tended to increase the longer the 
agent was on the job. However, the 
report disclosed, “while much of this 
growth of satisfaction is a natural 
companion to increasing skill and 
competence, it is also clear that 
company policy may operate to en- 
courage or hinder such growth.” 





The Insurance Accounting and Sta- 
tistical Association has scheduled its 
1957 Conference for May 20-22 at 
the Palmer House in Chicago. It is 
expected that electronics, as that 
subject applies to accounting, will 
continue to receive the greatest in- 
terest from the member companies. 

Past president James B. Clancy, 
chairman of the electronics commit- 
tee, has assembled a committee from 
all segments of the insurance industry, 
and promises a program which, jointly 
with other subjects under. study, will 
challenge the members. 
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Personnel of transcribing department shown 


central dictation 
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Arthur C. Holmes, vice president and per- 
sonnel head, finds it like a telephone call. 


T THE HOME OFFICE of the 

United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company in Baltimore 
there was growing dissatisfaction, 
several years ago, with the system 
then in effect for handling the firm’s 
large volume of dictated correspond- 
ence and memoranda. The home 
office, in the heart of the Baltimore 
financial district, occupies five large 
buildings. There are fifty branch 
offices in key cities throughout the 
nation, one hundred and fifty odd 
subsidiary offices in smaller cities, 
and some ten thousand agents. The 
volume of correspondence back and 
forth between home office and these 
far-flung branches and agencies is 
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“taking dictation" from 
PhonAudograph discs. At right Rose Tracy, department official. 


enormous. It was apparent that 
conventional methods of handling 
the correspondence—dictating ma- 
chines plus shorthand dictation— 
were not sufficient. 


Direct and Effective 


The company’s method of attack- 
ing the problem was direct and ef- 
fective. A committee of five com- 
pany officials was established and 
requested to study all existing meth- 
ods of handling company dictation. 
A thorough investigation resulted. 
The merits of various individual 
dictation machines were examined, 
and the advantages of a system 
known as PhonAudograph, by which 





Miss Penny de Frances at transcribing duties. She enjoys the variety 
which the equipment she uses makes possible for the transcriptionist. 


company personnel dictate letters 
over telephones, were studied. Ex- 
actly what the committee found out 
is still secret, but the eventual re- 
commendation ,is known: The com- 
mittee recommended that the Phon- 
Audograph system be installed at 
the home office. 

PhonAudograph is well known 
in American industry. Under the 
system anyone desiring to dictate 
a message, letter or memorandum 
of any sort simply talks into a tele- 
phone instrument which resembles 
the conventional hand-set. The 
phone line leads not to the central 
commercial switchboard, however, 
but to a recording device, frequently 


(Continued on the next page) 





Miss Margie McQuade, central control operator, with battery of 21 recorders. 
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Dictation—Continued 


in a remote office. The executive's 
voice is recorded on a thin, flat plas- 
tic disc revolving on the recorder. 
When the dictation is completed, 
a typist plays back the recording 
and, listening to the dictator’s voice, 
transcribes his letter or memoran- 
dum. It’s as simple as that. 


Advantages Apparent 


The advantages of the network 
system became readily apparent to 
the U.S.F. & G. committee follow- 
ing a competitive trial in the com- 
pany’s claims department. This de- 
partment, obviously one of the firm’s 
most important, requires exacting 
accuracy by those dictating—so 
much so, in fact, that claim agents 
had made a habit of sending their 
files along with their dictation un- 
der the old method in order that 
typists might have documentary data 
at hand when transcribing. It was 
felt that if the system worked satis- 
factorily in the claims department, 
it would work anywhere in the or- 
ganization. 

It worked in the claims depart- 
ment. Users—the executives, 
agents, and the typists, too—were 
enthusiastic. 

On the committee’s recommenda- 
tion an initial installation of twenty- 
one PhonAudograph stations and 
two recording units was made in the 
U.S.F. & G.’s home office in Sep- 
tember, 1955. Stations, it should be 
explained, are the telephone instru- 
ments into which users dictate. Two 
of the stations were available to more 
than one dictator, so that a total of 
twenty-three persons was served by 
the initial installation. 


Program of Expansion 


-xperience of these users with the 
equipment evoked such favorable 
comment that the company decided 
on a program of expanding use of 
the system. The Graymar Company, 
which had made the initial installa- 
tion, established a flexible installa- 
tion under which new 
equipment was placed in use each 
month during late 1955 and the first 
six months of 1956. As of mid-June 
a total of one hundred and fifty-one 
stations were in operation in the 


program 
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company’s main buildings in Balti- 
more, serving some two hundred 
users. A battery of twenty-one re- 
corders is used to handle the dicta- 
tion of the two hundred users. 

At first the recorders were located 
in one building and the firm’s typing 
pool in another, but subsequently the 
battery of recorders was moved to 
the large room in which the typists 
operate. 

Executives of U.S.F. & G., highly 
pleased with the effectiveness of 
the equipment, point to lower costs, 
greatly increased accuracy, ease of 
operation, and speed of receiving 
back typed material, as evidence of 
the advantages of the system over 
the old method. 


Substantial Saving 


Data on the company’s experi- 
ence with the new system showed 
that the cost of installing one hun- 
dred PhonAudograph stations, com- 
plete with all necessary wiring and 
including recorders, was approxi- 
mately $125 a station, or $12,500 
total. If individual dictating ma- 
chines of the conventional type had 
been furnished, the cost of one hun- 
dred instruments would have been 
$37,500. Therefore, the network in- 
stallation saved the firm $25,000 for 
each one hundred stations. 

Another advantage was cited by 
a U.S.F. & G. spokesman, who said: 
“Like many large firms, we have a 
number of employees whose work 
requires only a small amount of dic- 
tation each day—say six or seven 
letters. We call these personnel 
‘fringe dictators,’ and it would be 
economically unsound to supply each 
of them with an individual dictating 
machine because the volume of their 
work would not justify it. But be- 
cause of the relatively low cost of 
PhonAudograph stations it is pos- 
sible to supply one to these ‘fringe 
dictators,’ shared by several when- 
ever possible, thus easing their dic- 
tation burden and increasing the 
efficiency of their operation.” 


Typing Costs 


Savings in typing costs also have 
resulted. The U.S.F. & G, spokes- 
man points out that in the past it 
sometimes became necessary to 
“farm out” some of the firm’s typing 


work to outside stenographic serv- 
ices during peak work periods. But 
now it is possible to distribute the 
work load so that the service of 
outside agencies is unnecessary. In 
addition, it was pointed out that 
under the old system of using in- 
dividual dictating machines it was 
not unusual for a user to get back 
a typed letter for signature as much 
as one and one-half to two days 
after the letter was dictated. Now 
the typed letter is back on his desk 
in as little as two hours, and usually 
never any longer than six hours. 
A substantial increase in accuracy 
of transcribing has been noted, with 
a consequent sharp decline in the 
ratio of typing errors stemming from 
the use of technical phrases. In the 
claims department, for example, it 
is necessary to employ in corres- 
pondence many technical, medical, 
and automotive terms which are not 
commonly used. The PhonAudo- 
graph system permits dictators to 
“spell out”’ these tricky phrases, and 
typists are seldom confused as to 
exactly what terminology is desired. 
This view is supported by John 
West, assistant vice president and 
head of the firm’s safety engineering 
department, who said: 
“The network system is far more 
efficient than the individual dictating 
machines that we used to have, both 
from the standpoint of speed in get- 
ting back the finished product and 
also from the decided increase in 
accuracy by typists because the re- 
cordings are more accurate. Another 
angle, and an important one, is that 
use of this new system leads to 
shorter letters—something that all 
firms favor.” 


Smoother and Easier 


Arthur C. Holmes, vice president 
and director of personnel, said he 
too is fully satisfied with the instal- 
lation and added this comment: 
“When you use it, you have the 
familiar feeling of talking over the 
telephone, not to an impersonal ma- 
chine. This, I think, permits the 
user to work smoother and easier, 
in the same relaxed manner that 
anyone has in using a telephone.” 

A point brought out by Miss Mary 
Duhan, supervisor of the transcrib- 
ing department, is that typists—or 

(Continued on page 66) 
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LISTEN CAREFULLY! Here’s exciting news for every 
boss who’s tired of typewriter noises. (And every 
girl who has to do the typing.) 

Royal has cut down the noise of electric typing. 
The new Royal Electric is lined with an amazing 
new soundproof material... actually reduces 
irritating typewriter noises. This means a quieter 
office—an office where both you and your typist 
will work better. 

What’s more, typing’s 13 times easier on the 








Shh! The new Royal electric speaks softly 


quiet Royal Electric than a non-electric type- 
writer. And because it’s so much easier, each 
typist does more work... better-looking work... 
in far less time. You save money. 


How much? Phone your Royal Representative. 
Together, you can analyze your set-up, taking into 
account salaries, days worked per year, hours 
typed per day and production rates. You’ll be 
quietly surprised at how much the new Royal 
Electrics can save you. 


GYAL electric - standard - portable 


Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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transcriptionists, if you prefer—like 
PhonAudograph because it permits 
a mixture of dictation from various 
people instead of many letters on 
one recording from one person. 
Monotony is thus avoided, with 
transcriptionists working for many 
different dictators. 

Under a system worked out by 
Miss Duhan in cooperation with the 
Graymar Company, she now has a 
simplified working form which tells 
her the status of any dictated letter 
at any given moment. She knows 
whether the letter is being tran- 
scribed, by whom, how long it has 
taken for transcription, and the ex- 
act number of words per day han- 
dled by the transcribing department. 

Views of the transcribing depart- 
ment personnel concerning the sys- 
tem were given by Miss Rose A. 
Tracey, assistant superintendent of 
the department, in an article in a re- 
cent issue of the U.S.F. & G.’s house 
organ. This article is important in 
indicating the acceptance and under- 
standing of the equipment by those 
concerned with it no less intimately 


than the executives themselves. Miss 
Tracey writes: 
“More and more business firms 


throughout the country are breaking 
paperwork bottlenecks, and saving 
money, by using this system of dic- 
tating. It is as simple as making a 
telephone call. Pick up a phone, 
push a button, and dictate...” 

She points out that users are not 
required to change discs or strips, 
and “there are no breakable cylinders 
to handle with care.” She continues : 
“The simplicity of the system has 
made this method very popular. 
“One of the corollary benefits of the 
system is that the person dictating 
retains all files and other correspond- 
ence pertaining to his dictation in 
his department. Under the old sys- 
tem, such papers were sent to the 
transcribing department. On many 
occasions when a file was needed in 
a hurry, considerable confusion and 
lost time was suffered by that de- 
partment. 

“A spare recorder stands by to be 
switched into any given line in- 
stantly when it is necessary to serv- 
ice one of the operating units. 

“The whole system automatically 
turns on at 7:30 A.M. and turns 
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off at 8 P.M. Correspondence is 
kept up to date at all times because 
the executive uses the system at his 
convenience. There is no waiting 
for a secretary.” 

Miss Tracey’s article points out 

that each of the firm’s twenty-one 
recorders serves a number of users— 
perhaps as many. as eight or ten if 
they are light dictators. She com- 
ments : 
“The resulting reduction in service 
costs and elimination of new model 
turnover (in individual dictating 
machines) are just two of the many 
operating economies achieved.” 

Concerning the simplicity of use 
of PhonAudograph she writes: 
“The recording discs cost little and 
are unbreakable. Also, -they are 
paper-thin and can be filed for per- 
manent record. Since these: discs are 
interchangeable on PhonAudograph 
and Audograph equipment, the 
branch offices send recorded discs 
through the mail to the home office, 
where they are played back and tran- 
scribed. A field man who dictates at 
home or on the road finds it most 
convenient to mail discs when com- 
pleted, with assurance that the re- 
ports will be transcribed when he 
returns to the office.” 

On another point’ Miss Tracey 

writes : 
“A question frequently asked is “Do 
users ever have to wait for a line 
to be free so that they can dictate?’ 
Although only one person on a line 
can dictate at a time, it is extremely 
rare that anyone has to wait for 
the line to be free. The claim depart- 
ment, with its large volume of dic- 
tation, is an excellent example. A 
recent survey showed that no one 
was experiencing difficulty in getting 
a line. Only seven recorders are 
necessary to serve this large depart- 
ment. Each of the fifty-seven exec- 
utives has a choice of three lines 
through his phone instrument. If 
he gets a busy signal for one, he 
merely pushes a button and is con- 
nected with another line.” 

Evidently the U.S.F. & G. feels 
that PhonAudograph is well worth 
while. Installations are now in op- 
eration in six major branches as well 
as in the home office. This large in- 
surance firm’s experience with net- 
work dictation is an indication of 
the system’s value to other large- 
scale potential users. 


PRESSURE-SENSITIVE LABELS 


A NEW CONCEPT in labeling file 
folders is a self-adhesive, perma- 
nent-gripping label developed by the 
Avery Adhesive Label Corporation. 
The new labels simplify and speed 
file folder labeling for business and 
industry. They require no moisten- 
ing, eliminating the nuisance of 
sticky fingers and smudged folders. 
Applied in easy-to-type sheet form, 
and ready to be rolled onto each file 
tab, these pressure-sensitive labels 
adhere tightly and quickly for leg- 
ible accurate labeling. Additional 
advantages are ten upper border 
colors for swift identification, and 
centering and marginal guides for 
rapid typing. 


HESITATE BEFORE YOU 
AUTOMATE 


A HASTY INSTALLATION of expen- 
sive electronic equipment for office 
automation can create havoc in a 
firm unless the proper foundation 
is prepared warns Professor V. Don- 
ald Schoeller, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, in a recent issue of Office 
Executive, official publication of the 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 


Shrouds Existing Techniques 


The theoreticians have been hav- 
ing a field day dreaming up new 
concepts and coining new terms such 
as “operations research,” “linear 
programing,” “integrated data proc- 
essing’’ and many others, Schoeller 
points out. He asks, “Are we build- 
ing a system of gobbledygook that 
merely shrouds existing techniques 
most of us have been practicing for a 
long time ?” 

He urges management to regard 
these new concepts as extensions of 
present practices and techniques ra- 
ther than as something completely 
new and different. “Nothing is 
magic or panacea-like in the mere 
names of electronic systems and 
computers,” he cautions. “Recent 
studies indicate that up to 80% of 
the total savings attributed to auto- 
mation have really been brought 
about through preparatory work in 
setting up for automation.” 
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mechanical 


YUTTING DISTRICT-OFFICE paper- 
see by mechanical reproduc- 
tion of data.already available in the 
home office has resulted in an ap- 
preciable yearly savings in posting 
of manager’s desk-record books, and 
relieved the clerical personnel in our 
districts of a repetitious and monot- 
onous posting operation. 

This improvement came about as 
one phase of a continuing methods 
program. It was achieved with no 
addition of equipment or personnel 
and with a bonus in accuracy of the 
record. 


Key to the System 


The key to this development was 
simply picking up data already avail- 
able on one headquarter’s report, 
converting it by means of punched 
cards to the language of the desk- 
record book, and finding a simple 
means of reproducing the figures in 
the books in our two hundred and 
six district offices. 

The two reports affected are con- 
dition-of-account and agent’s com- 
pensation, on both weekly- and 
monthly-premium industrial insur- 
ance. In the past, our manager’s 
desk records have been posted to 
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IBM tabulating machine prepares new desk record book sheets from available 
data. System gave company big yearly savings over method of hand posting. 


the book by hand from carbon 
copies of the agents’ account sheets 
turned in weekly with their collec- 
tions. This meant a total of 5774 
such sheets to be posted every week 
for agents, seven hundred and nine 
summary records for each staff and 
two hundred and six district sum- 
maries. 





RALPH L. GIFFORD 
Staff Assistant 
District Agency Department 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


data reproduction 


At the end of the month all col- 
umns had to be totaled and a year- 
to-date figure ‘entered. In addition, 
once a month clerks in every dis- 
trict office had to compute with a 
slide rule the advance and arrears 
percentages. This job involved 
thirty-five thousand clerical hours. 
And in addition to the high cost 
in labor, there was a potential for 
error in the fact that posting was 
done from a handwritten carbon 
copy, permitting frequent error in 
copying figures. 


Consolidating Data 


When reviewing our procedures 
in the field and internal reports, we 
found that all of the data represented 
in the desk books—amount of debit, 
arrears, advances, collections, divi- 
dends paid and so on—were avail- 
able in an internal report used in 
the home office. In fact, these data 
were gathered from the agent’s origi- 
nal collection reports, the carbon 
copies of which originated the man- 
ual desk-book postings. 

All of this information, used in 
the home office for agents’ premium 
account records by district, are pro- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P252—The Right Carbon Paper 


To the average executive, and often even 
to his secretary, carbon paper is just a sheet 
that is slipped between two other sheets of 
paper and that sometimes smudges your 
fingertips. If you think it has generally re- 
mained the same during the past ten or 
fifteen years, this little brochure has some 
rather interesting facts for you. If you have 
the responsibility of purchasing, or over- 
seeing the purchase of, the carbon paper 
used in your office, they may prove of value 
as well as interest. Such questions as whether 
one weight or finish meets all typing re- 
quirements and what kind of paper is used 
for pencil or pen are answered briefly and 
concisely. 


P253—Is Your Safe Safe? 


Either an ornate bulky old-style safe or a 
modern looking safe that actually is neither 
modern nor safe can give a businessman a 
false sense of security. Fortunately there 
are recognized standards available by which 
to judge the actual worth of this business 
necessity. This twenty-page brochure, which 
warns that 75% of the office safes in use 
today are obsolete, helps you determine if 
your records are being properly protected. 
In addition a guide-check chart lists what 
records should be preserved in a safe. 


P254—Color to Assure Maximum 
Reference 


Indexing has come a long way since its 
inception some seventy-five years ago. It 
has had to, to keep up with the rapid de- 
velopment of business methods and the 
great increase in the volume of material to 
be indexed. This four-page brochure sug- 
gests the value of effective color keying of 
the index. 
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publication(s) desired. 
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Data Reproduction—Continued 


cessed on our IBM _ punched-card 
tabulating equipment and the re- 
ports are mechanically printed. 
While the setup of data was slightly 
different, it became apparent the 
same information could be used 
easily for the desk-record—if a con- 
venient way to get the information 
from the punched cards into two 
hundred and six books around the 
country could be devised. 

The solution adopted was a per- 
forated continuous form with an ad- 
hesive backing designed for us by 
The Standard Register Company. 
This form was set up to provide 
1%-inch horizontal strips which 
could be separated easily. Each 
strip represents a month’s report on 
each agent—or each assistant man- 
ager’s staff, as the case might be. 
Our tabulating department transfers 
data mechanically from the original 
agent’s premium account card to a 
special card for the desk record 
book, and these cards are then run 
through the IBM tabulator, printing 
the information and calculating nec- 
essary totals on the special Stand- 
ard Register forms. Then the proper 
segments of the form are sent to 
each district office, where in a very 
few minutes a clerk can strip the 
backing away from the adhesive of 
the sheet and place each strip on 
the proper page of the desk record 
book. 


One-Third Cost 


This job is now being done for 
one-third of the original cost. And 
because the data have already been 
carefully checked on the home office 
report, and are mechanically repro- 
duced, chance of errors has been 
eliminated or at least greatly re- 
duced. This job includes two sep- 
arate reports on condition of account 
and on compensation. 

In addition to the improvement 
in the posting of the book itself, we 
have provided our regional managers 
with a new management tool. In the 
past many of them have wanted 
duplicates of these desk-record 
sheets, which had to be copied by 
hand from the district managers’ 
books. Now we run a total summary 
for every district as a matter rou- 
tine, which does not require enough 
extra work or expense to be notice- 


able, but is an aid to the regional 
manager. 

The only problem this system pre- 
sented—when we first considered 
the change was the fact there would 
be a lag of several weeks before the 
records were posted to the desk 
book. The posting used to be done 
weekly—whereas the reports now 
may not be in the desk book until 
at least two to three weeks after the 
first of each month. This is not a 
serious disadvantage—as manage- 
ment can refer to the copies on file 
—of each agent’s individual reports 
from which the data are derived. 
This time delay is more than offset 
by the savings in labor—improved 
legibility—and accurate compiling of 
data. 





Maximum Utility 


3y enlarging our book, we have 
been able to maintain a complete 
year on each sheet of the book, thus 
keeping the maximum utility in this 
valuable sales record, which serves 
as a thermometer to show where 
each man is going and to permit the 
manager to give him the utmost help. 





BUILT-IN COFFEE BREAK 


A NEW PENCIL called The Coffee 
Break Pencil is intended for sale to 
business firms for their salesmen, to 
use as door openers conversation 
pieces, giveaways at trade shows, 
conventions and as direct mail en- 
closures. 

The pencil consists of a regular 
lead pencil for the first half of its 
length. The upper half of the pencil 
consists of a hollow plastic tube 
filled with a delicious blend of in- 
stant. coffee. Capping the pencil 
is an eraser. Removing the eraser 
allows the coffee to be shaken out 
into a cup. Add hot water. Coffee 
is ready. The pencil contains enough 
instant coffee to make one delicious 
cup. 

On the upper half of the pencil 
there can be imprinted any advertis- 
ing message desired. A suggested 
first line is “Have your next ‘Coffee 
Break’ on me.” This is followed by 
the firm’s name, address and sales 
message. 

A sample and full information will 
be sent without charge to any inter- 
ested business firm. 
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{f TOOK ONLY TWENTY MINUTES to train a new operator for this insur- 
ance company’s National Accounting Machine. 
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MORRIS SOKIRAN, President, whose letter (below) describes many time- 


and money-saving benefits of a National System. 


“Our Calional System 
saves us *4,900 a year... 


pays for itself every 13 months ! : —Morris Sokiran, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“Our National System costs us less 
than nothing,” writes Mr. Sokiran. 
“‘That’s because its extreme efficiency 
has already saved us more than 
enough money to repay its cost, and 
from now on every cent saved will be 
added to our profits. 

“In one operation our National 
writes customer’s statement, accounts 
receivable, ledger and policy register. 
The only thing the operator does is to 
pick up the old balance and type in 
descriptive material with the built-in 
typewriter. At the same time, journal 
columns for charges, credits, commis- 
sion and amount due company, accu- 


mulate in separate totals, giving us 
valuable information on the profit 
status of each account. 

“Since installing our National Sys- 
tem, we’ve cut the number of post- 
ings from over thirteen thousand a 
month under our old method to five 
thousand with our National System, 
every one of which is done automati- 
cally by machine. 

“In time and money, our National 
System saves us $4,900 a year. From 
these savings alone, it pays for itself 
every 13 months!” 

You'll save money and increase 
your profits, too, with the informa- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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tion a National System provides. Call 
your nearby National representative 
today and find out exactly how much 
your insurance company can profit 
from the increased efficiency of a 
National System. He’s listed in the 
classified section of your phone book. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services ‘may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 





FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 


69. 
Pte 
72. 
. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Staple Removers 


Business Forms 

Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justitier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 

Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 

Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
EUS. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

7. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 


Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


Silencer for Dictating 
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| The hotel with MORE 


With every passing year, the most 
important individuals and groups 
in the insurance business find the 
Edgewater Beach has more—so 


much more—to offer and to enjoy. 


Whether yourvisit to Chicago is for 
business or pleasure, you can mix 
both in the country club atmos- 
phere of the Edgewater Beach. 
Enjoy a luxurious Cabana Club and 
pool, putting green, tennis courts, 
summer theatre,and acres of shaded 
walks and gardens—all just a few 


minutes from the Loop. 


And you'll find exciting dining to 
suit every taste—authentic Polyne- 
sian foods and tropical drinks, 
charcoal broiled steaks, tangy 
tasting seafood and many other 
celebrated dishes—served in the 
fine famous specialty restaurants 
of the Edgewater Beach. 


Yes, the Edgewater Beach offers 
you and your associates more for 
your own enjoyment, or for parties, 
meetings and conventions for 
groups 10 to 1000. 





Neal Lang 


General Manager 


Louis Rogers 


Sales Manager 





wy 


HOTEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ey? 


HOTEL CORPORATION. OF AMERICA NEW YORK WASHINGTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 
Hotel Roosevelt The Mayflower Hotel Cleveland Edgewater Beach Hotel Somerset Hotel 
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WEATHER 





“I want to help you plan ahead. You never know when a rainy day 


is coming!” 


Bankerslifemen Sell Planning 


Maybe it’s just funny that a weatherman wouldn’t know when 
a rainy day is coming, but it isn’t funny not to plan for the 
other kind of “rainy day.” 


That’s why Bankerslifemen are trained from their first days 
in their agency offices to help their clientele make plans. Such 
planning covers protection for widows and orphans, provision 
for retirement income and the more complicated plans covered 
by business insurance and providing cash for estate purposes. 

Because Bankerslifemen do help their clients make and im- 
plement effective plans, they are the kind of life underwriters 
you are glad and proud to know as friends, fellow workers or 
competitors. 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Advertising—from 28 


vertising of Prudential West Coast, 
John Hancock, Life of Virginia, 
Union Central, Canada Life and 
Phoenix Mutual. Others now in 
process include Pilot and New York 
Life. 

Advertising is like golf: After 
you have decided upon a budget, an 
advertising theme, copy and the me- 
dium best suited to your territory, 
be sure to plan for adequate follow- 
through. 

The survey disclosed that in the 
trade journal field, twenty combina- 
tion companies are spending more 
today than five years ago; fourteen 
are spending about the same; and 
two are spending less in 1956. For 
the future, nine companies foresee 
increases ; twenty expect trade jour- 
nal budgets to remain the same. 
Budgets for trade journal advertis- 
ing are modest. They range from 
zero to $40,000, with the median 
budget $3,000 for the thirty-six 
respondents. On cooperative adver- 
tising, sixteen companies said they 
have a program. Three-fourths in- 
dicated this form of advertising has 
increased in the past five years. All 
except three companies share in the 
cost of radio time and newspaper 
space, and every company bears the 
cost of preparing advertising for 
agents. 

The sums spent do not indicate 
extremely wide use of this tool by 
combination fieldmen. 

On consumer advertising, com- 
bination companies divide into two 
groups—national and regional ad- 
vertisers. Three companies reported 
national advertising budgets in ex- 
cess of $1 million each. Twenty- 
eight companies reported regional 
advertising with budgets from $10,- 
000 to $200,000 yearly. Two com- 
panies had budgets under $10,000. 
Seventeen companies with budgets 
between $10,000 and $50,000; seven 
between $50,000 and $100,000; and 
two in the $100,000 to $200,000 
range. 

The consumer media advertising 
picture has broadened in the past 
five years and considerable future 
growth is indicated. Twenty-six 
companies are spending more in 
1956 than they were five years ago. 

In stating why they advertise, 
twenty-six companies said “to build 
company name or prestige,” sixteen 
said “to build prestige for the agent,” 
and nine said “‘to sell life insurance.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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love and protection 
~~ go hand in hand ! 


5 Great West Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 








Field representatives of the Great-West Life 
will receive additional sales support from this 


outdoor poster which will appear in over 100 
cities and towns throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Its message “‘Love and protection go hand in 
hand” presents a simple yet powerfully direct 
approach to man’s basic need for life insurance... 
his obligation to provide financial security and 
protection for his loved ones. 


The use of outdoor advertising is a good 
example of the support given Great-West Life 
representatives in their sales and service 
activities. 


THE 





COMPANY 


ASSURANCE 


READ CEFICE + WiNMIPES, CANADA 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 





@ Top Commission Contracts 
© Life Time Renewals 


® Financial Assistance at the General 
Agent Level 


@ Agent Group and Pension Plans 
@ Educational Training Assistance 
@ Salary Pian for Career Agents 


©@ Competitive Policies 
(Par & Non-Par) 


@ Modern Term Policies and Riders 


© Special Limited Pay & Life Policies 
$10,000 — $25,000 — $50,000 and 
$100,000 Minimum Policies 


@ Outstanding A & S Policies 


@ Sub-Standard 500% Mortality Any 
Size Policy 


Now’s the Time to 
Move Ahead with Us 


We're a fast-growing company at 
Old Line Life... headed by aggres- 
sive, experienced men...and we 
have tremendous opportunities for 
qualified agents who can move right 
up with us. You'll find our company 
background, our policies, and our 
agency contracts give you every- 
thing you want for modern, competi- 
tive selling... get full details now! 


WRITE TO F. D. GUYNN, VP and Director 
of Agencies, Old Line Life, Dept. B-11, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Openings in California, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 





LIFE * SICKNESS * ACCIDENT * HOSPITAL 








Advertising—Continued 


Most companies say they try to 
achieve all three objectives. 

Where do combination companies 
advertise? Twenty-six use news- 
papers; sixteen radio; thirteen out- 
door and car cards; eight television ; 
eight regional magazines; four na- 
tional magazines; five trade publi- 
cations other than life insurance; 
three farm pub.ications; and one 
Sunday newspaper supplement. The 
median company among those using 
either newspapers or radio, has used 
this type of advertising for ten years. 


C. SEWELL WEECH, JR. 
Director of Sales Promotion 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company 


ip THE TWO LOCAL advertising 
programs of Baltimore Life, we 
are concerned with “Not how much 
. . . but how well.” 

First, the “Salute” series, which 
does not salute the company or the 
agent, but rather a community in 
which our company does business. 
Through this series, we have made 
it easier for our salesmen to sell life 
insurance by making the public more 
aware of our firm. Every effort 
after the first one in Annapolis has 
gone over very well. The “Salute” 
series seems to be most effective in 
the medium-sized community of 
100,000 population or less. It would 
not lend itself to a large city. The 
cost of this series for 1955 was $6,- 
000. We used the rifle, not the shot- 
gun method and made every dollar 
count. 

In saluting a community, timing 
is most important. We carry on the 
promotion usually for a month, dur- 
ing which time we really bombard 
the town with publicity. Advertise- 
ments are placed in the local news- 
papers, featuring excellent profes- 
sional photographs of local land- 
marks. 

The theme is ““The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company salutes Any- 
town, Pennsylvania.” Displays are 
built around the photographs and 
placed in local store windows. Radio 
spots are utilized. Our local man- 
ager presents framed copies of the 
“Salute” photograph to the mayor, 
the local historical society, local 
schools and universities. All of this, 
of course, receives newspaper cover- 
age. 








Using an expcnditure of about 
$500 on each “Salute” promotion, 
all media are used except television, 
for we want everyone in the com- 
munity to know what our company 
is doing. 

Our other program is an incen- 
tive program of cooperative adver- 
tising. During the slow-down pe- 
riod of summer, our districts try to 
qualify for this cooperative adver- 
tising. We do it this way: Points 
are awarded each district on the 
basis of ordinary and weekly pre- 
mium production, percentage of ar- 
rears, and lapse per $100 of debit 
during the contest period. The top 
fifteen point-getters qualify for co- 
operative advertising. 


Winning districts may choose one 
of three advertising media: (1) 
newspaper advertising featuring 
agents; (2) radio advertising fea- 
turing needs selling or special poli- 
cies; (3) use of various company 
sales aids and door-openers. The 
home office shares the cost of the 
program selected to the extent of 
$10 per man. We also assist in 
preparation of copy. 

It was originally hoped that quali- 
fying districts would match the home 
office contribution, but it didn’t work 
out. Fieldmen would compete quite 
energetically to qualify for the pro- 
gram, but, having succeeded, their 
advertising plans were budgeted to 
the home office $10 per man offering, 
and usually did not include any con- 
tribution on their parts. This year 
the company will spend about $6,000 
on cooperative advertising. Based 
on past experience, our districts will 
probably spend about $1,500. 

Despite the lack of emphasis on 
the word “cooperative,” the com- 
pany feels the program is worth 
while. It has been well received by 
the field forces. In both the “Salute” 
series and cooperative advertising 
program, the company proceeds on 
the premise that it is not how much 
money you have, but how well you 
spend what you’ve got. 

Secondly, we realize that as a 
company we are no stronger than 
the individuals who represent us. 
It is important that the individual 
agent be known and well thought of 
in his community. Hence, our ad- 
vertising is geared to this end. 


From a panel discussion at the combination 
companies conference of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 





LIVING INSURANCE IN ACTION 


‘ 


The Man from Equitable who helped 93 friends to retire 


Somehow or other, the talk got around to the subject 
of retirement. The other men looked surprised when 
the Man from Equitable said that he had helped 93 
friends to retire. Then he explained. Actually, these 
were people he had helped to retire at an early age 
on the income from Equitable policies he had sold. 

Driving home later, the Man from Equitable 
thought about those 93 friends—and about all the other 
people he had helped to achieve basic goals in life. 
Once again, he had the feeling of accomplishment that 
goes with being the Man from Equitable. 

This same feeling of accomplishment extended into 


his community life, too. The accomplishment of raising 
funds for the local hospital; of collecting clothes for 
flood victims; of working for the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment. 

The Man from Equitable put his car in the garage 
and opened the door to his house. He felt good. 


Living Insurance 
wy EQUITADTE, stew vor 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S., 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 








This man is protected against the finan- 
cial worry that usually aceompanies long 
disability because . . . his insurance 
counselor had the foresight to include 
Disability provisions in his insurance 
program. This means that he is receiv- 
ing regular monthly disability cheques. 











You, too, should recommend this type 
of program to each of your clients. Life 
Insurance alone is not adequate protec- 
tion. A long period of disability with its 
attendant loss of income and increased 





expenses makes even the payment of 
premiums difficult or impossible. Dis- 
ability coverage hedges this hazard. 


Start today to explain to your clients the 
benefits of owning an M.I.L.1.C. Dis- 
ability policy which is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable to age 60 or 65 
(depending on the policy issued). It 
provides you with another highly-im- 
portant and attractive type of insurance 
and opens up a new field of opportunity. 
It gives you a fine chance to render 
greater service and to increase your own 
income. 


Let us send you full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- - - Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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ODAY THERE ARE OVER fourteen 
7 en persons in the United 
States over 65 years of age. This 
number is 8.4% of our entire popula- 
tion and it is estimated will grow to 
twenty-one million by 1975. These 
older persons have greater need to 
use hospital and medical facilities 
than the population generally and 
their disabilities, on the whole, are 
of longer duration and greater se- 
verity. This increased use of medi- 
cal care with advancing age is, in 
turn, costly; either to these people 
individually or to the community. 
Since it comes at a time in life when 
income is often reduced, the burden 
on these older people is even greater. 


Employment Figures 


As of April, 1953 (the latest avail- 
able figures) three-fifths of the males 
between ages 65-69 were employed. 
This proportion dropped to two fifths 
between ages 70-74 and after age 75 
is about one-fifth. Employment 
among females is less. A large pro- 
portion have income from Social 
Security benefits, retirement plans, 
annuities, and investments. It is 
estimated that 30% of the oldsters 
have funds from current income and 
67% from other sources with which 
to pay in whole or part the costs of 
medical care. In addition to this the 
median present worth of persons 
over 65 is estimated to be $8,400. 
The future is brighter for the old- 
sters since savings and life insurance 
have been increasing, as has home 
ownership, and more pension funds 
have been coming into being. There 
is also available to them the recent 
increases in Social Security benefits. 

In this picture of the person over 
65 and his problem in paying the 
costs of medical care, private volun- 
tary insurance plays an important 
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Insurance for Older Persons 


and helpful role. In 1955, one hun- 
dred and eight million persons in the 
United States had some form of hos- 
pital expense insurance protection. 
This number increased 6.2% over 


1954 and 10.5% over 1953. In that 
same year over $3,250 million were 
received by people insured by acci- 
dent, health and hospitalization in- 
surance policies and by Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, and other plans. This 
amount was an increase of 17.2% 
over 1954 and 28.5% over 1953. In 
addition to the one hundred and 
eight million persons covered for 
hospitalization, over five million per- 
sons now have major medical ex- 
pense insurance policies. This is a 
recent development in the insurance 
field and one which has aroused 
much interest—as shown by a 
growth in the number so insured in 
1955 of 140.9% over 1954 and 
224.2% over 1953. There is no pres- 
ent reason to expect that this growth 
of voluntary insurance will cease in 
the foreseeable future. 





Availability of Insurance 


Many of these insured persons are 
over 65 years of age. The actual 
number of oldsters insured is not 
known. Reliable estimates vary 
from 26% to 35% of those over 65 
years of age as having some form of 
health insurance. Some facts are 
known, however, about the avail- 
ability of insurance to older per- 
sons and how this availability has 
increased rapidly in very recent 
years as a result of experiments 
being conducted by insurance com- 
panies. 

With respect to insurance policies 
written on individuals or families, 
a recent survey indicates that, of 
one hundred eighty-six insurance 
companies queried, one hundred and 





six will consider new risks for hos- 
pital expense insurance above age 
60. The age to which these com- 
panies will consider new risks varies 
with two companies considering to 
age 85 and eleven stating no age 
limit. The age to which companies 
will consider continuing policies is 
higher. Half of the companies 
queried had no age limit for renewal 
of the coverage and fifteen would 
renew to age 75. In recognition of 
the substantially higher claim costs 
encountered in insuring this segment 
of the population, 25% of the com- 
panies increase the premium charge 
after age 61 and 10% automatically 
reduce the maximum daily benefit 
in the later ages to avoid a premium 
increase. 

The maximum benefits 
offered to oldsters by the insurance 
companies in these policies, ac- 
cording to the survey, are $13 dail) 


average 


(Continued on the next page) 





J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association of 
America 








Older Persons—Continued 


hospital benefit payable for thirty 
days, miscellaneous benefits of $130, 
surgical benefits up to $248, in-hos- 
pital doctor visits at $3 per visit, 
and in-hospital nursing service at 
$10 a day. It must be noted that 
these policies, being sold to indivi- 
duals and families, are individually 
underwritten and the person must 


qualify under the underwriting 
standards of the insurance company 
both for the issuance of the policy 
and for its continuance. By this 
method the costs of insurance to 
older persons are kept at a reason- 
able level, this being particularly im- 
portant at the time of life when 
income is often reduced. Some of 
these policies are written on a guar- 
anteed renewable basis, others are 








A national leader in the non-cancellable 
disability field. 
A well-equipped, competitive life insur- 
ance underwriter. 
A sound group carrier with exceptional 
plans both for employers of 10-24 people 
and those larger. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester e 


Massachusetts 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 





VESTED RENEWALS 


Federal Protects Your Future. When you represent Federal as a General 
Agent, your renewal income is secure for you and your family. Vested 
Renewals, liberal commission schedules and home office assistance to 
General Agencies are only a part of the progressive plan for General 
Agents that Federal is offering qualified men in all parts of America. 


sistance 
Address Agency Secretary. 





FEDERAL LIFE AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE « WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER 
MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK, 
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Find out about Federal’s program of as- 
to new general 





agents today. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
WOLVERINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








not. The former have somewhat 
higher premiums. 

A very recent development is im- 
portant and should be mentioned. 
One company, cognizant of the fact 
recognized by many people that the 
desirable form of policy would be 
one in which the policy was paid-up 
at normal retirement age, has re- 
cently announced such a hospital ex- 
pense policy. The concept is that of 
enabling the policyholder to pur- 
chase his insurance during the pro- 
ductive years, as has been done for 
many years in life insurance. While 
this is still an experiment, it is of 
great interest to everyone concerned 
with the problem of older persons 
meeting the costs of medical care. 


Group Hospital Expense 


With respect to group hospital ex- 
pense insurance, usually covering 
groups of employees and paid for in 
whole or in part by the employer, 
a recent survey of forty-three com- 
panies writing 72% of group acci- 
dent and health insurance indicates 
that thirty-seven of the companies 
surveyed make available the same 
coverage for active over-age em- 
ployees as for others. The other 
six companies limit the coverage in 
certain ways. Hence, employed old- 
sters can be provided for where 
group insurance plans are in force. 

More recently, insurance com- 
panies have been experimenting with 
continuation of group insurance 
coverage on retired employees. Of 
forty-three companies surveyed, 
thirty-six will write retired em- 
ployees and their dependents. 
Thirty-four terminate the dependent 
coverage at the death of the retired 
person. Nineteen of these companies 
offer the same benefits as are pro- 
vided for under the original group 
insurance policies; the others re- 
ducing or limiting benefits somewhat 
on the retired persons in order to 
reduce the cost accordingly. The 
additional cost for covering the re- 
tired employees is borne in a variety 
of ways. This additional cost is gen- 
erally about double. 


Conversion Privileges 


There is another, and fairly re- 
cent, development in group insurance 
which has important value to older 
people. A great’ many insurance 
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companies today make available, un- 
der group insurance policies, the 
privilege of converting the coverage 
to an individual or family policy of 
insurance upon termination of em- 
ployment or membership in the 
group insured. The coverage, in 
such cases, is similar to the original 
coverage under the group policy al- 
though benefits are often reduced 
in the later years ; again, to keep the 
cost down. Such converted coverage 
generally covers pre-existing con- 
ditions but the company reserves the 
right to refuse renewal. The right 
is seldom exercised and then usually 
only to avoid having the policyholder 
pyramid his insurance coverage and 
hence increase the probability of 
abuse. There is generally no age 
limit either for conversion of the 
coverage or for continuance of the 
converted coverage. 


Other Services 


In addition to this, insurance plays 
an important role in other ways in 
assisting older people to pay the costs 
of medical care. Life insurance 
funds have traditionally been used 
in part to pay the costs of the last 
illness of the policyholder. In ad- 
dition to this, life insurance funds 
are available to the beneficiary to 
cover the costs of illness. Annuities, 
loan values, and total and permanent 
disability benefits are also available 
to defray the cost of medical care. 
Of further help are the workmen’s 
compensation benefits for employed 
oldsters and medical payments bene- 
fits in conjunction with automobile 
and general liability policies. 

It can be seen from all which has 
been said that insurance plays and 
can play an increasingly important 
role in meeting the medical costs of 
older people. It must be recognized 
that many of the insurance means 
provided have rather recently come 
into being and many are quite ex- 
perimental. There is much to be 
learned yet about the older person 
and his medical care costs. The 
rapid evolution going on in the field 
of medical treatment and the in- 
creased use of less costly though ade- 
quate medical care facilities will play 
an important role. The high inci- 
dence and duration of illness in the 
older ages, the consequent higher 
costs of their medical care, and the 
parallel reduced income of the older 
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Life and Casualty Insurance Company has always followed a 
well planned course for progress. We look to the future with 
confidence. With well over a Billion Dollars of.Life Insurance 
in force today, compared with the modest beginning of 1903, 
our goal of Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in force by 1960 
is already assured of achievement. Aware of the abilities of the 
men and women in our field force, because of the marvelous 
accomplishments in the past, we are confident that this goal 


will be reached. 
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WELL OVER A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





people present problems requiring 
further experiment by insurance 
companies. Various approaches will 
have to be explored and these, in 
turn, are sorely in need of data on 
which claims costs can reasonably 
be estimated. 

One cannot examine the problems 
of the older people without becoming 
acutely aware of the many and com- 
plex facets of the subject of financing 
their costs of medical care. One is 


immediately impressed with the mul- 
titude of areas of concern—of the 
great number of seriously and sin- 
cerely concerned persons—which 
converge in this subject. One can- 
not escape interest, also, in the di- 
vergent views. 

An important fact to remember 
about the development of insurance 
for medical care costs of the older 
people is its relative newness. Many 
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Older Persons—Continued 


of the forms of insurance available 
to oldsters today have only come into 
being in the past few years. Major 
medical expense insurance is only 
five years old. The development of 
individual insurance 
which become paid up at the older 
ages is not yet a year old. This 
means that much of this coverage is 
still experimental. It means that 
time must allow experience to be 
gained before further broad steps 
can be taken. It calls for constant 
re-examination. It requires adjust- 


policies of 


ment and experimentation to meet 
the changing pattern of medical care. 
A few recommendations which 
might be made would include: 
1. That the private insurance mech- 
anisms remain, with a sense of ur- 
gency, aware of the need to find 
the best possible ways to insure the 
older people, that they continue to 
find the means of broadening the 
base of existing insurance, that they 
remain alert to providing benefits 
suitable to the needs of older people, 
and that they continue to strive to- 
ward insurance mechanisms which 
take cognizance of the economic 
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status of the aged. This latter might 
include paid-up individual insurance, 
continuation of group insurance after 
retirement, and, in order to reach 
those already past 65 and not in- 
sured, consideration of the pos- 
sibility of including aged persons in 
the dependent coverage (there may 
be present statutory impediments 
to this). 


2. That all persons concerned with 
the subject remain aware of the 
premise that a great many forces 
come to play in an approach to this 
subject and that there is no one 
solution—no ready panacea. 


3. That close liaison be established 
between the providers of private in- 
surance and the providers of medical 
care to the end that the evolution 
of medical care for the aged can pro- 
ceed rapidly to less costly, though 
just as adequate, medical care. This 
evolution can greatly aid the efficacy 
of private insurance. Insurance 
must not be placed in a position of 
unwittingly impeding this evolu- 
tionary progress. On the other hand, 
insurance can only adapt itself to 
that form of care which exists. 
Proper liaison should help bridge the 
gap. 

4. That educational material be 
provided on a broad scale so that 
the general population is made and 
kept aware of this problem of old 
age and, with budgeting, saving, and 
insurance, provide in the productive 
years for the problem and so that 
all people are made aware of what 
can be accomplished through private 
insurance and will come to under- 
stand the insurance mechanism. 

5. That all persons concerned with 
the subject remain aware of the fact 
that the phenomena of progressing 
from unknowns to knowns, of re- 
ducing impressions to facts, is ar- 
duous, often long in time, and some- 
times painful. The unknowns—the 
problems—are often easy to discern 
(particularly when they are on some- 
one else’s doorstep). The solution, 
the point of action, is often difficult. 
The field of private insurance is 
today keenly alert to the problem of 
financing the costs of medical care 
for older people. It has made tre- 
mendous progress. More will be 
made as experience is gained and as 
experiment has an opportunity to 
ripen. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundige, Fountain, Elliot 
and Bateman, Dallas, Texas 


Arkansas Supreme Court Construes 
Provisions of Accident Policy Regard- 
ing Accidental Means. 


Fidelity Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany issued the insured, English, 
an accident policy of insurance which 
provided for twelve months of bene- 
fits for disability resulting solely 
from bodily injuries effected directly 
and independently of all other causes 
through accidental means. The in- 
sured accidentally stepped on a roof- 
ing tack and despite medical atten- 
tion gangrene developed and an 
amputation below the knee was 
required. Insured was over sixty 
and had arteriosclerosis. Claim was 
made for the twelve months benefits 
but was denied by the company. 
Suit was filed and the trial court 
held for the insured. An appeal was 
taken to the Arkansas Supreme 
Court which said court, writing 
through Justice Smith, upheld the 
finding of the trial court in favor 
of the insured. 


The company contended first that 
the policy did not cover the insured’s 
injury as she was suffering from 
arteriosclerosis without which the 
wound would not have become gan- 
grenous, The Arkansas Courts have 
uniformily held that the injury is 
covered if the accident precipitates 
the disability even though the con- 
dition would not have occurred with- 


For November, 1956 


The Legal Spothoht 


out the contributing effect of a pre- 
existing disease. 

Other issues raised by the com- 
pany on appeal for failure of insured 
to be attended by a physician and 
the claim that insured’s loss should 
be limited to specific indemnity for 
losing a foot, are answered by the 
court, stating that such defense must 
be pleaded and proved which was 
not accomplished here. Hence, the 
court holds that despite the heart 
condition, there is disability coverage 
under the policy for the injury. 
Fidelity Reserve Ins. Co. v. Eng- 
lish. Arkansas Supreme Court, No. 
5-911. April 9, 1956. 2 CCH Life 
Cases (2nd) 996. 

Dinning & Dinning of Helena, Ark. 
for appellant. 

A. M. Coates of Helena, Ark. for 
appellee. 


Fourth Circuit Court Holds Insured 
Killed in Car Chase Within Coverage 
of Accident Policy. 


Orange G. Henkel, Jr., the in- 
sured, was alone in his automobile 
one night about midnight near 
Greenwood, South Carolina when 
accosted by police officers who were 
on the lookout for a suspect. A 
warning shot was fired and insured 
sped off with the officers in pursuit. 
While fleeing from the officer, in- 
sured obtained speed up to ninety 
miles per hour. Coming to a fork 
in the road not familiar to him 
Henkel failed to negotiate same and 





his car overturned, causing injuries 
resulting in death. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany had previously issued Henkel 
an accident policy which provided, 
among other things, that double the 
face amount of the policy would be 
paid the beneficiary if the death of 
insured was caused solely by ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means. 
The policy did not exclude death 
while engaged if violation of law 
or exposure to known danger, which 
are familiar exclusions in many ac- 
cident policies. 

The company denied liability ex- 
cept for face amount and upon a 
trial before the District Judge, a 
finding was had in favor of plaintiff 
beneficiary for the double amount. 
The company appeals and Chief 
Justice Parker in a well written, con- 
cise opinion, upholds the trial court's 
judgment for beneficiary. 

The law of North Carolina must 
be applied to this case as the policy 
was applied for and delivered in that 
state, and under its law recovery 
may be had under a provision such 
as the one in this policy only where 
death results from ‘accidental means 
and is not merely the accidental re- 
sult of means knowingly and inten- 
tionally employed by the insured. 
The court here thinks that the death 
of insured was clearly the result of 
accidental means. Here the driving 
of the car was the act which pre- 
ceded the injury within the rule and 
in that act something unforeseen, 
unexpected and unusual occurred 
which produced the injury that is 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the turning over of the car by com- 
ing to the unexpected fork in the 
road. 

If the company had wished to suc- 
cessfully defend the case on the 
ground that insured was voluntarily 
exposing himself to danger or violat- 
ing the law by his fleeing and ex- 
cessive speed, the company should 
have placed exclusions in the policy. 


Otherwise, these matters are not 
available for defensive purposes, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Hen- 
kel, United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, No. 7146, 
Decided May 18, 1956. 2 CCH Life 
Cases (2nd) 1018. 

Irving E. Carlyle, Womble, Carlyle, 
Sandridge & Rice, of Winston 
Salem, N. C., for appellant. 
Theodore F. Cummings, of Hickory, 
N. C., for appellee. 
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SERVICEMEN'S BILL 


THE SERVICEMEN’S SURVIVORS Bene- 
fits Act signed by President Eisen- 
hower is in line with principles rec- 
ommended by the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association at the time the measure 
was being considered by Congres- 
sional committees and at subsequent 
meetings of House and Senate con- 
ferees, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. The act provided 
for termination of the existing $10,- 
000 gratuitous indemnity, termina- 
tion of the privilege of able-bodied 
veterans to obtain five vear term life 
insurance upon separation from the 
services (with some concession), 
and allows full O.A.S.I. coverages 
for military personnel on a contrib- 
utory basis, VA compensation to 
widows and dependent parents vary- 
ing inversely with other income, a 
death gratuity, and a termination of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act benefits for reservists. 


FEDERAL BILL 


THE BILL PROHIBITING the use of 
the initials “U. S.” in the name of 
an insurance company proposed by 
Senator Daniel of Texas, passed in 
the Senate but died in committee in 
the House. Notice of this bill was 
included in the March, 1956 Life 
News on page 91 and also included 
information to the effect that the 
word “National,” among others, was 
prohibited by a similar law. It has 
since been pointed out to us that this 
word was specifically excepted by 
amendment of July 3, 1952, Section 
709 of Title 18 of United States 
Code. 


1950 RULES REPEALED 


FOLLOWING A HEARING held last 
August, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has repealed its 1950 insur- 
ance advertising trade practice rules. 
The action was taken without ob- 
jection by the industry since the 
rules differ materially from the new 
FTC accident and health insurance 
advertising code issued June 15 of 
this year. 
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“Frankly, Miss LaVerne, I think we'd better put you down as a ‘housewife’ and trust to luck.” 


Don’t let the light touch fool you. Because—outside 
of a cartoon—no life insurance agent can afford to 
take lightly his responsibility for the soundness of 
the risks he recommends to his company. The Prov- 


ident Mutual agent knows and respects the rea- 


sons for his company’s practices and policies—and 
applies those same standards in his own thinking. 

Only thus can the career agent serve—as Provi- 
dent Mutual agents do—the best interests of his 


clients, his company and his community. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 








ARMED FORCES GUIDE 


A NEW PAMPHLET, “Buying Life 
Insurance,” designed as a guide for 
members of the Armed Forces who 
desire to purchase commercial life 
insurance better to protect them- 
selves and their families is now be- 
ing distributed to unit insurance 
counselors, 

Prepared by the Institute of Life 
Insurance with the cooperation of 
the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the booklet contains a fore- 
word by Carter L. Burgess, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power, Personnel and Reserve). In 
the foreword, Mr. Burgess cautions 
prospective purchasers: “The fact 
that the Department of Defense per- 
mits you to utilize the allotment 
plan to pay your life insurance pre- 
miums, or allows life insurance 
companies to present their policies 
to you at your post, base or station 
should in no way influence your se- 
lection of a company or policy. This 
is your decision. Make it seriously 
and carefully. 

The booklet urges prospective in- 
surance purchasers to estimate their 
insurance needs realistically and to 
know how much they can afford to 
pay. It then outlines five common 
tvpes of policies—straight life, term, 
limited payment, endowment, and 
combination assessing the purpose, 
advantages and disadvantages of 
each type. Each analysis is followed 
by an illustration of the applicability 


of that particular type of policy in 
an assumed situation. A question 
and answer section and definitions 
of common insurance terms also are 
included. 

The booklet will be available to 
personnel of the Armed Forces upon 
request through their unit insurance 
counselors. 

A second joint project of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and the 
Department of Defense is now under 
way. As part of a program to help 
educate members of the Armed 
Forces concerning their life insur- 
ance needs and problems, the De- 
partment of Defense is adapting to 
military use the Institute’s “Hand- 
book of Life Insurance.” The De- 
partment’s adaptation of the “Hand- 
book of Life Insurance” will be dis- 
tributed to officers of the Armed 
Forces who serve as insurance ad- 
visors as basic educational and refer- 
ence material on military posts and 
naval and airforce establishments 
throughout the world. 


WILL HEAR ARGUMENTS 
THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
will hear arguments by the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and _ Insurance 
Company of Boston. on a motion to 
dismiss charges with regard to acci- 
dent and health advertising, since the 
company has signed an agreement 
to abide by the Commission’s new 
trade practice rules. The Commis- 
sion says it wishes to be fair to all 
parties. 











Mr. R. LitcHFIELD 
Manager 
Allentown 
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Still in the Lead... 


The third quarter report of district standings 
on Combined Results to date, per debit basis, 
shows the Allentown District still leading over 
all districts in the Company. At the end of 
each quarter this year Allentown has enjoyed 
the top position. 
publicized only at the end of each quarter, it 
should be told that Allentown has been in first 
place for six of the months and in second 
place the other three months. 


Once again, we salute Allentown and heartily 
extend our congratulations to every member of 
this team of leaders. 





Because this achievement is 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
COMMISSIONER 


Louls MILLER, JR., chief deputy, has 
been named insurance commissioner 
of West Virginia to succeed Thomas 
Gillooly who resigned to become as- 
sociate counsel for the American Life 
Convention. The appointment is 
effective from October 1 until the 
next session of the state Senate in 
January. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, pub- 
~— monthly in Rensselaer, N. Y., for October 
, 1956. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
4\1, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
a er, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M 
st 


omen, Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred 
M. Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. — 
Business Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. The owner is Alfred M. Best Company,!nc., 
New York, N. Y.; and the owners of 1% or more 
of the stock are: Mrs. Annie V. Ammermuller, 235 
West 102nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Mildred B. 
Baird, 86 Prospect Avenue, Montclair, N. J.; 
Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Randolph C. Betts, Montreal, Canada; Clem 
and Company, Boston, Mass.; Crum & Forster, 
110 William Street, New York, N. Y.; Flitcraft, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Kellogg 
& Company, Westfield, N. J.; Alice L. Kellogg, 
615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Chester 
M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. 
J.; Frank J. Matre, 10 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lillian R. McElraevy, 365 Stewart 
Avenue, Garden City, N. Y.; Raymond T. Smith, 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl.; Vance C. 
Smith, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, W.; 
Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Kathryn Snyder, 83 Eton Road, Garden City, N. 
Y.; Elma W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; Joan W. 
Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whitney, 
139 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
securities holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has an interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 2lst day of Sept., 1956. 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 24-0407700 
Qualified in Kings County 
Cert. filed N. Y. County Clerk 
Commission Expires March 30, 1957 
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EUGENE M. THORE 
General Counsel 
Life Insurance Association of America 


OCIAL SECURITY is not a new 
re for consideration by in- 
surance men. Many have resisted 
its advances and are deeply con- 
cerned with its competitive signifi- 
cance. The trend of recent years 
has cast a shadow which cannot 
and must not be ignored by the 
business. In these remarks | will 
try to evaluate our Social Security 
system in terms of its long-range 
impact on the sale of voluntary 
insurance and to seek some answer 
to the question I frequently hear— 
will Social Security retard the 
growth of voluntary life insurance? 


World Trends 


Public programs of insurance have 
spread rapidly during the past 
twenty years to all parts of the 
world. Existing programs have been 
expanded to cover more people and 
to provide more comprehensive ben- 
efits. The five principal types of 
protection are: Old age, disability 
and survivors insurance; health in- 
surance (medical care and cash 
sickness benefits); family allow- 
ances; workmen’s compensation ; 
and unemployment insurance. Four- 
teen countries today have provision 
for all five of these principal types 
of protection. 


For November, 1956 


During the two most recent dec- 
ades the number of countries with 
laws providing for old-age, disabil- 
ity and survivors insurance increased 
from twenty-eight to forty-nine; the 
number having health insurance, 
from twenty-three to forty-five. The 
trend toward family allowance pro- 
grams is even more spectacular. 
These programs rose in number 
from four to thirty-four. Under 
these family allowance programs the 
incomes of families with children 
are increased by government pay- 
ments which in many cases are 
made at the work place by the 
employer. 

Insofar as benefit levels are con- 
cerned, minimum amounts have 
commonly been established for bene- 
fits to the aged, the disabled and 
dependent survivors. The real value 
of these payments has been main- 
tained in the face of world-wide 
inflationary trends. Even in coun- 
tries with extreme inflation, benefits 
have kept pace with the cost of 
living increases and in some in- 
stances the rise in payments has 
been greater than the cost of living 
increase. In no country has the 
principle of a basic floor of pro- 
tection been completely abandoned. 

Social Security in the United 
States has developed within the past 
twenty years. Unlike the pattern 
in other countries, our system origi- 
nally emphasized retirement and 
unemployment benefits. Most of the 





twenty countries that had social se- 
curity programs in 1935 gave pri- 
ority to disability and survivor death 
benefits rather than retirement pay- 
ments. We adopted old age and 
unemployment benefits first because 
we were preoccupied with the prob- 
lems of the reeession and believed 
the combination of these benefits 
would ease unemployment and 
stimulate recovery. Survivor death 
benefits and total permanent disa- 
bility benefits were listed for future 
consideration. 


This approach assumed that the 
scope of the system would be en- 
larged through a series of changes, 
which would be adopted as experi- 
ence dictated. It has taken twenty 
years to evolve the present system. 
Each major step has been preceded 
by lengthy consideration. Survivor 
benefits were added in 1939. Total 
permanent disability benefits were 
not enacted until seventeen years 
later. Health insurance has been 
proposed but has met with strong 
opposition. Family allowance bene- 
fits have received no consideration. 


From the outset the life insurance 
business adopted a moderate attitude 
toward Social Security. Good public 
relations dominated industry policy, 
which was one of cooperation and 
non-opposition. | When © survivor 
death benefits were added to the 
system in 1939 there was no oppo- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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sition by the life insurance business. 
The Life Insurance Association, in 
1939 when it appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
said : 

“These companies have supported 
the present social security system 
since its inception. The Social Se- 
curity Act was written after ex- 
tensive research in which officers 
and representatives of several of 
these companies participated. At a 
time when serious doubt existed as 
to its constitutionality, these com- 
panies refused to support litigation 
challenging its validity. Their posi- 
tion then was and now is one of 
cooperative compliance with what 
the companies conceive to be the 
spirit and purpose of the social 
security program. . . . No criticism 
is now directed to the Federal Social 
Security Act in its present form and 
administration.” 

No spokesman for life insurance 
has ever taken a position before 


Congress contrary to this basic 
statement of policy. In the main 


we have limited our criticisms and 
opposition to proposals which; (1) 
would over-expand benefits, thus 
violating the basic floor of protec- 
tion concept, and (2) would add 
disability benefits or health insur- 
ance. 

From 1939 to 1950 Social Se- 
curity benefit levels remained un- 
changed. During World War II 
Congress deferred action on many 
domestic problems including the 
adjustment of Social Security pay- 
ments to keep pace with the rapid 
increase in living costs. In 1950 
Congress raised the benefits and 
the wage base but still adhered to 
the floor of protection principle. It 
was the second and third rounds 
of increases (adopted in 1952 and 
1954) that convinced many in our 
business that Social Security was 
getting out of hand. 

The increases in 1954 were not 
based on living costs alone. Con- 
gress also took wage levels into 
account. Wage levels had tripled 
during the period of inflation and 
prices had only doubled. It was 
contended, therefore, that the bene- 
fit levels should break through the 
cost of living ceiling to give recogni- 
tion to improved living standards 
as reflected by the higher wages. 
This unsound modification of the 
floor of protection principle was 


vigorously opposed by the life in- 
surance business. The level of bene- 
fits adopted in 1954 exceeded living 
costs, but did not go anywhere near 
as high as the new wage levels. 
The following figures show the ex- 
tent to which the floor of protection 
principle was violated: 

Under the 1939 law the maximum 
benefit for a retired worker (assum- 
ing twenty years coverage) was 
$48. Under the present law his 
maximum benefit is $108.50. The 
present .maximum for a_ retired 
worker is therefore about $12.50 
more per month than the twofold 
rise in living costs justifies. This 
$12.50 increase, of course, provides 
about $6 of real additional income 
per month when inflation in con- 
sumer prices is taken into account. 

There are indications that the 
Social Security tax will tend to 
discourage over-expansion of bene- 
fit levels. In 1956, for example, the 
Administration and Congress re- 
jected early retirement for women 
at age 62 on full benefits because 
a tax increase of 4% was required 
to meet the added cost. To get 
around this financial difficulty, and 
to avoid a further tax increase, the 
lower retirement age was hedged 
with a provision for reduced benefits 
for wives and female workers, so 
that the overall cost would not be 
substantially increased. The Senate 
Finance Committee said that it 
seemed much wiser to confine im- 
provements in the program to those 
that can be absorbed within the 
present tax schedule. 

Self-employed individuals, includ- 
ing farmers, are now paying three- 
fourths of the aggregate employer- 
employee payroll tax. This will mean 
334% under the rates which will 
be in effect in 1957. In the case 
of the average farmer or other 
self-employed individual, the Social 
Security tax under the current tax 
schedule will increase to 44%% in 
1960, 474% in 1965, 554% in 1970 
and 634% in 1975. 

In many cases these rates eventu- 
ally will produce a Social Security 
tax greater than the individual’s 
income tax. Thus the evolution of 
the system over a period of twenty 
years has brought us to the point 
where the current cost of the system 
acts as a brake on liberalization. 

Let us look at another aspect 
of Social Securitvy—the total and 
permanent disability issue, When 
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the Senate, by a vote of forty-seven 
to forty-five, voted to pay cash 
disability benefits to people over age 
50, there were many expressions 
of surprise and bitter disappoint- 
ment. The Senate action followed 
strong opposition by our business, 
other business organizations and the 
American Medical Association. The 
Senate Finance Committee, by a 
vote of ten to four, had recom- 
mended against the proposal. How- 
ever, Senator George, a conservative 
member of that committee, suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Senate that 
it should override the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee’s recommendation, 
a procedure rarely successful in the 
Senate. When we experience a 
legislative defeat there is always a 
tendency to concentrate on that 
defeat and to disregard legislative 
history. Frequently a review of the 
entire record provides a better per- 
spective. 

The original Cabinet Committee 
on Economic Security appointed in 
1935, and two advisory citizens’ 
councils, one in 1938 and the other 
in 1948, recommended that the 
Social Security system eventually 
cover total and permanent disability 
between ages 21 and 65. The 
principal disagreement among the 
members of these councils was 
whether disability benefits should 
he adopted immediately or later on. 
(only two of the seventeen members 
of the Citizens’ Council of 1948 
actually opposed the principle of 
alsability coverage. 

In 1946 a joint committee of the 
life insurance associations and the 
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National Association of Life Under- | 


writers adopted a study report which 
questioned the advisability of adding 
total permanent disability payments 
to the Social Security system. As 
a defensive alternative to disability 
benefits payable regardless of age, 
this joint committee suggested that 
the system might provide “benefits 
for premature aging as represented 
by total and permanent disability 
at age 55 and over.” This proposal 
was also advanced in 1946 by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
other business associations. 

In 1949 the House passed a bill, 
which contained a provision for 
total and permanent disability pay- 
ments between ages 21 and 65, by 
a vote of three hundred and thirty- 
three to fourteen. The insurance 

(Continued on the next page) 














potent sales aids get results 
for the man from Midland Mutual 


complete, organized, effective program —Midland 
Mutual’s hard-hitting promotion and advertising program is 
a valuable week-in, week-out production ally for the man 
in the field. 

In every sales area, Midland Mutual offers practical, 
proven assistance. A complete direct mail service operated 
by the Home Office helps obtain prospects, build markets. 
Attention-getting letters are implemented with a system of 
planned repeat mailings. 

The stock of production aids also includes tested point- 
of-sale kits for both Life and Accident and Sickness, news- 
paper ad mats and a long list of good will and specialty 
advertising items. A continuing incentive and recognition 
program fosters above-average agent performance. And, the 
Home Office provides field representatives with special serv- 
ices in preparing advertisements, exhibits, radio commer- 
cials, recruiting material and many other “tailored” 
promotional helps. 

This kind of company support is an important key to suc- 
cessful agency-building at Midland Mutual. For details on 
the full program, write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Agencies. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


cca 248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


The areas where Midland Mutual desires to expand include agency building 
opportunities in: Arizona, Florida, lowa, Kansas, Mi : i, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, 
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associations, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers opposed 
the disability provision in the House 
bill and abandoned the “premature 
aging” proposal of 1946. After full 
hearings a divided Senate Finance 
Committee deleted the total perma- 
nent disability provision from the 
House bill and recommended further 
study. This position of the Senate 
Finance Committee majority was 
sustained on the floor of the Senate 


and later by the conference commit- 
tee. 

In 1952 and 1954 Congress took 
no action regarding disability cash 
benefits, but instead devoted its at- 
tention to a “disability waiver” 
proposal. This provided for freez- 
ing wage credits during total and 
permanent disability. The proposal 
was opposed at public hearings by 
insurance and other business asso- 
ciations and by the American Medi- 
cal Association. In 1954 Congress, 
by substantial majorities in both 
houses (three hundred and fifty-five 
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THE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
is in step with the times 


It is the constant aim of the owners and the management of the 
Insurance Exchange to keep the facilities and service of Chicago’s 
largest office building thoroughly modern and up-to-date. 

For example, consider elevators. Several banks of Electro-matic 
elevators of the latest design have just been installed in the 
Insurance Exchange. And in line with the trend toward air condi- } 
tioning, five floors of the Insurance Exchange South have been 


These improvements are merely steps in a long range modern- 
ization program. Plans are being made that will still further en- 


hance the prestige of the Insurance Exchange as one of the nation’s 


Your space inquiries are invited and will receive our prompt 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 
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to eight in the House and by voice 
in the Senate), enacted the provi- 
sion. 

In 1955 Congress renewed its 
interest in the cash total permanent 
disability benefits. The disability 
coverage granted by this year’s ac- 
tion was limited to ages 50 to 65. 
Except for commencing at age 50 
instead of age 55, this action was 
consistent with the “premature ag- 
ing” concept suggested by the life 
insurance - joint committee and the 
U. S. Chamber in 1946. It is 
clear from this record that despite 
vigorous opposition the cash disa- 
bility proposal gradually gained 
momentum and Congressional ac- 
ceptance. 

Doubtless many people feel that 
the forces seeking continual liberali- 
zation of OASI have had things 
much their own way. But there is 
another side to the story. A great 
deal has been accomplished in es- 
tablishing sound principles during 
these formative years. The long 
view and the experience of the past 
twenty years offer a_ basis for 
believing that the OAST system will 
show greater stability in the future. 
This is the hope of the conservative 
forces in the country. By conserva- 
tive forces IT mean to include con- 
servative members of Congress, 
business, industry and professional 
groups. True there have been some 
discouraging experiences, but the 
following list is suggestive, though 
incomplete, of the accomplishments 
of these conservative forces. 

Social Security is currently on a 
self-supporting basis. In most for- 
eign countries the Social Security 
programs are supported in part by 
direct government subsidy from 
general tax revenues. In the U. S. 
there has been considerable pressure 
in the direction of such a subsidy. 
The present Congressional intent of 
keeping the OASI system on a self- 
supporting basis is abundantly clear. 
Had the system veered toward sub- 
sidies it would have been more 
difficult to control benefit levels. 


Social Security is on a contribu- 
tory basis. Covered individuals must 
contribute toward the cost of the 
system. If the cost were borne en- 
tirely by employers, the benefit levels 
would be exposed to greater political 
pressure. Covering the self-employed 
gives additional support to the con- 
tributory principle. 
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The floor of protection principle 
has largely been maintained. While 
OASI cash benefit levels have been 
increased substantially above their 
1935 or 1939 levels, they have in- 
creased but little faster than the con- 
sumer price levels. Actually, as men- 
tioned, they have not increased as 
fast as wage levels have gone up. 
Considering the liberal pressures for 
excessively high benefits, the floor 
of protection principle has been frac- 
tured only slightly. 

The wage base level has not risen 
unduly. The original 1935 Social 
Security Act provided an annual 
limit of $3,000 on wages taken into 
account for tax and benefit purposes. 
The figure is now $4,200. During 
the twenty-year period prices have 
about doubled, and wages have more 
than tripled. The original $3,000 
wage base was substantially above 
average wages in the country. The 
$4,200 base is only a little higher 
than the average wage. Political 
pressure for a wage base of $6,000, 
which would correspond to the in- 
crease in prices, has been resisted. 
The result has been a reinforcement 
of both the floor of protection prin- 
ciple and the principle of self-support 
of the OASI system. 

The benefit payment increment 
has been eliminated. Until 1950, 
there was a built-in escalator in the 
OASI system in the form of a 1% 
increment in benefits for each year 
of coverage. This provision was 
eliminated in 1950. The benefit level 
no longer increases automatically 
with the number of years of cover- 
age. Several efforts to reinstate the 
increment have been unsuccessful. 

So far Congress has looked on 
this program essentially as a human- 
itarian program. Too little attention 
has been given to economic factors. 
Social Security could be expanded 
to a level where it would definitely 
interfere with work incentives, with 
incentives for savings and _ invest- 
ment, and generally with the ex- 
panding productiveness of the 
American economy on which all our 
economic security basically rests. 

Have we entered the danger zone 
yet? This question cannot be an- 
swered authoritatively because the 
experts in economics have not stud- 
ied them to any significant extent. 
To remedy this lack of knowledge, 
the Life Insurance Association is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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interested in financing a broad, ob- 
jective study of the economics of 
Social Security and of pensions gen- 
erally. We have received the results 
of a preliminary study made by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search on a grant of LIAA funds, 
and the main project should take 
definite shape in the near future. 
When it is completed, Congress and 
the American people will have some 
hard economic facts before them to 
weigh against the humanitarian con- 
siderations that are always so per- 
suasively urged. 

Recent public statements reflecting 
the liberal point of view propose that 
temporary loss due to short 
term illness, incorporated in the Rail- 
road Retirement Act in 1946, be 
extended to all workers, This pro- 
posal for temporary disability bene- 
fits, incidentally, is not new. Such 
benefits were urged as far back as 
1949 when a system of temporary 
disability benefits was provided for 
in a Social Security expansion bill. 
This will be a major issue in the 
future. There will also be pressure 
for granting total permanent dis- 
ability benefits to all covered indi- 
viduals regardless of age. 


wage 


The liberals also will bring pres- 
sure to bear on the old age and 
survivors program. We can expect 
them to challenge the law adopted 
this year, which grants early retire- 
ment privileges to women at age 62, 
Conservatives urged that benefits be 
reduced in the wives and 
female workers who retire under age 
65, and Congress adopted this ap- 
proach. Only widows receive full 
benefits at age 62. It will be con- 


case of 


tended that this discriminates against 
wives and female workers. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the dis- 
crimination argument will prevail 
over the current resistance to higher 
taxes. Full benefits at age 62 for all 
women involves an estimated in- 
crease of 14% in the tax the indi- 
vidual must pay. This tax factor is 
so important politically that | do not 
anticipate proposals for early retire- 
ment for men with full benefits will 
get very far. 

There is a strong probability that 
the liberals will again press for an 
increase in the wage base to reflect 
the rise in living costs. The outcome 
will depend on whether the principle 
of the average wage ceiling can be 
maintained, While benefit levels are 
certain to respond to higher living 
costs, there is no justification for a 
corresponding raise in the wage base. 

The life insurance business has 
pursued a conservative role, rather 
than a_ reactionary role which 
would express itself as “anti-social 
security.” This policy should be 
continued. If our business should 
assume a non-constructive role in 
Washington, our effectiveness would 
most certainly be impaired. Such a 
role could inevitably lead to adverse 
relations with the public as well as 
with government. 

The insurance companies and un- 
derwriters have a common purpose 
—to provide maximum security to 


the greatest number of people 
through voluntary insurance. With 


our population multiplying, income 
levels increasing, high employment 
and tremendous industrial expan- 
sion, how can anyone be other than 
optimistic about the future. This is 
not the time to occupy our minds 


with predictions that Social Security 
will adversely influence the growth 
of voluntary insurance. Far better 
that we adapt ourselves to the prob- 
lems that emerge from Social Secu- 
rity developments. Voluntary life 
insurance is still and can continue 
to be the keystone of security. Social 
Security will not supplant it for it 
is not insurance. It is not savings. 
It is not property. It is an involun- 
tary social device, with many inher- 
ent limitations. 

Social ‘Security can continue to 
spur demands for voluntary security 
through additional volume and new 
forms of insurance. It is interesting 
to note that between 1951 and 1954, 
the period when Social Security 
benefits were moving upward, annual 
sales of ordinary life insurance in- 
creased from $19 billion to $26 bil- 
lion—a jump of 41% in four years. 
Sales of term insurance composed 
part of this increase, of course, but 
even so, premium income from first- 
year ordinary premiums rose from 
$599 million to $710 million, a rise 
of 20%. 

What appears a realistic approach, 
then, is a policy of conservative ap- 
praisal and vigorous attack upon new 
proposals that violate the principles 
the insurance business has advo- 
cated. This approach means we 
would be calm and objective in 
evaluating the system and legisla- 
tion affecting it; that we would 
continue to pursue constructive leg- 
islative policy in the future—the only 
truly effective policy; and that we 
would devote more time and atten- 
tion to furthering the growth of 
voluntary insurance and adapting it 
to the rapidly changing conditions 
of our times. 








OUR PLATFORM IS STACKED WITH MON EY! 


If you are looking for a Real Deal, then vote yourself into an agency of 
your own. The planks of our platform include a lucrative general agent's 
contract offering liberal commissions, retirement benefits, a rate book filled 
with highly competitive policies, and dynamic sales material along with 
national advertising. Many a man in our organization elected success and 
is now operating an agency in his hometown. Cast that ballot for yourself 
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AMERICAN TRAVELERS Life Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Director of Agencies 


Robert E. Main, formerly superintendent of agencies 
for Jefferson National, has been appointed director of 
agencies for the company. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Montclair, New Jersey 


Stock Dividend 


The company has declared a 5% stock dividend, pay- 
able October 5, 1956 to stockholders of record September 


14, 1956. 


BANKERS SECURITY Life Insurance Society 
New York, New York 


Elected Treasurer 


William J. Moore, a senior examiner for the New 
York State Insurance Department, for ten years, has 
been treasurer of this society. 


BLUE CROSS Hospital Service Plan of 


New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey 


Elected President 


Carl K. Withers, a trustee since last June, has been 
elected president of this, the New Jersey Blue Cross 
Plan. Mr. Withers succeeds John S. Thompson, who 


For November, 1956 


was elected interim president on December 16th follow- 
ing the sudden death of H. Theodore Sorg. Mr. Thomp- 
son will continue with the plan in an advisory capacity 
until next December 31st. 


THE COLLEGE LIFE Insurance Company 


of America, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Correction 

This company is listed under “territory” as licensed 
in the state of New York in Best’s 1956 Life Insurance 
Reports. This is incorrect. The proper state is North 
Carolina. 


CONTINENTAL Assurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New First Vice-President 


David G. Scott, vice-president and actuary, has been 
elected first vice-president and actuary to succeed 
Raymond H. Belknap, who resigned to devote his full 
time as president of the United States Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


New Vice-President 


John W. Clarke has been elected a vice-president of 
the company and assumed his new duties on October Ist. 
He was formerly vice-president and chief actuary of 
Pan-American, New Orleans. 
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at Hotel Cleveland! 


What's your pleasure? 
Fabulous roast beef in 
Cleveland’s first specialty 
restaurant The Rib Room. 
Dancing to a famous 
orchestra in the smart 
Bronze Room. Relaxing 
over a drink in the stag 
Men’s Bar. You'll find 


something to suit every 
taste and mood at Hotel 
Cleveland. 

And you're in the very 
heart of town, close to 
business, shopping and 
theaters... directly con- 
nected with Union Pas- 
senger Terminal. 
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LIFE INSURANCE Company of North 


America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


The Insurance Company of North America has 
incorporated this life insurance company as a wholly 
owned subsidiary with the exception of the necessary 
directors qualifying shares. John A. Diemand will also 
be president of the life company. Initial capital and 
surplus will be $7,000,000, of which $1,000,000 is capital. 

Other companies affiliated with the parent company 
are: Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
and Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Declares Extra Cash Dividend 
Plans New Home Office 


An extra cash dividend of $0.35 per share has been 
declared by the company payable concurrently with the 
next regular quarterly dividend on November 10th to 
stockholders of record on October 10th. 

The company plans to construct a new office building 
expanding its present home office to cover the entire 
downtown city block. The building should be completed 
within three years and be ready for occupancy by 
September 1959. The record growth of the company 
in the last twelve years makes this increase necessary 
as- the latest purchase of additional property was in 
1952. These properties already have been enlarged and 
should answer building needs until the new downtown 
structure is completed. 


NATIONWIDE Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio 


Purchases Stock 


This Corporation, an affiliate of Nationwide Insur- 
ance, has acquired one-third interest in the North 
American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago, 
through purchase of 33,26624 shares at a price of 
$4,553,378, or slightly less than $137 per share. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Information Services Department 


The name of the information services department 
of this company has been changed to the advertising 
and public relations department and will continue under 
the direction of David W. Tibbott, as director of 
advertising and public relations. Lee Barrett is adver- 
tising manager and Francis W. Hatch, Jr., public 
relations manager. 
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NEW YORK Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Officers Promoted 


James T. Phillips has been promoted to senior vice- ~ 


president and chief actuary and Raymond C. Johnson 
to vice-president in charge of agency affairs of the 
company. The following were promoted to vice-presi- 
dencies : Lee M. Gammill, Ross McLeod, general counsel ; 
Earl M. MacRae, John F. Ryan, Ronald B. Swinford 
and Edward B. Williams. Charles E. Judson was made 
a secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Pillsbury New President 


John S. Pillsbury, Jr. has been elected president to 
succeed George W. Wells, who has resigned. Harry E. 
Atwood was elected executive vice-president of the 
company. Although the president and W. R. Jenkins, 
first vice-president have resigned, both will continue as 
members of the board of directors. 


OHIO NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Officers Promoted 


Paul E. Martin, actuarial vice-president, has been 
appointed administrative vice-president; William H. 
Breeze, associate actuary, is now actuary and will be 
responsible for the company’s entire actuarial depart- 
ment; and Paul C. Cowan has been appointed group 
actuary to continue in charge of the company’s develop- 
ments in the pension trust and group insurance fields. 


OHIO STATE Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


New Group Supervisor 


Henry W. Turner, Jr. has been appointed supervisor 
of group sales and service of the company to work 
with agents and brokers promoting the sale of group 
insurance. 


PEOPLES LIFE Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


New Superintendent of Agencies 


James O. Wilson has been promoted to the post of 
superintendent of agencies of the company. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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YOU... Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Plans. 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Mr. Broker... 
got 30 seconds? 


That's all the time it will take to check that 
these are better term rates than any you 





have been able to offer . "til now. 
$100,000 
Age 30 Age 40 Age 50 
5 Year Convertible Term $515 $695 $1,385 
5 Year Renewable Term $595 $825 $1,605 


RATES NOT QUITE SO LOW ON SMALLER AMOUNTS, 
BUT STILL MIGHTY, MIGHTY COMPETITIVE. 


Fantastic? Not at all! No tricks, no catches; we just 
welcome term insurance, that's all . . . and substandard 
as well as standard. 


If you live outside the ten Provident States,* sorry . . 
we cannot be of service. If you do live in one of our states, 
contact any of our General Agents, or write direct to: 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE « ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 

ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 
* Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wyoming, Oregon, California. 





Idaho, Montana, 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


15 For | Stock Split 


The capital stock of the company has been split 15 
for 1. It was accomplished through a reduction in par 
value from $10 to $2 per share, and a subsequent 
declaration of a 200% stock dividend. The capital was 
increased from $467,270 to $1,401,810 through this 
change. 


STANDARD Life Association 


Lawrence, Kansas 


New Officer 


John H. Conover has been appointed assistant to the 
president to work with the agency staff of the company. 
He will have charge of accident and health operations 
and will also assist in other field operations. 


TEACHERS Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America 


New York, New York 


Appointed Advisory Officer 


J. Donald Hopkins who for five years was associated 
with Johnson & Higgins, as senior account executive 
in the employee benefit department, has been appointed 
an advisory officer of this association and its companion 
organization, the College Retirement Equities Fund. 


UNION CASUALTY & LIFE Insurance 
Company, Mount Vernon, New York 


Control Acquired 


Control in the company has been acquired by interests 
identified with the firm of Osterman and Hutner, stock 
brokers, New York, New York. Herbert L. Hutner 
is the new president and Richard W. Ellsworth is super- 
intendent of agencies. 


Changes Title 


Effective October 1 the title was changed to Mount 
Vernon Life Insurance Company of New York. 


UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Licensed in All States 


With the company’s entrance into Wisconsin and 
Nevada, it is now licensed in all 48 states, as well as the 
District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii. 
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UNION NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


New Vice-President 
































5 Delbert Dumont has been elected vice-president ‘of 
r the company with headquarters in Houston, Texas 
t rather than Lincoln, Nebraska to develop a new sales 
s force in the company in addition to and entirely separate Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 
s from the present agency organization, which will be 
developed in areas not served at present by the company. 
Select Territory: @ Experienced Agents 
CALIFORNIA Wanted 
- “naan @ Policy Hold d Oth 
, y Holders an er 
UNION NATIONAL Life Insurance Company ued ‘aban Leads 
Atlanta, Georgia NEW MEXICO © Top First Year 
OREGON “a 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
New Compan TEXAS 
pany wemenanean @ Vested Renewals 
7 The company has sold $2,000,000 of stock and is WYOMING @ Non-Participating and 
és now licensed in Georgia and South Carolina. M. E. Other Policies 
IS "y a maceeaiall Ae a ae i Se eB a a : Now in 26th Yeor ° 
Everett is president ; i. A: Pirkle, first vice president ; Qadir aah Gadi @ Paying 4%, Compound 
Harold C. Vollmann, executive vice-president and di- over $1,824,000 Interest on Dividend 
rector of agencies; P. M. Strickland, chairman of the $117.11 Assets to Accumulations 
beniil $100.00 Liabilities 
; Over $47,000,000 
in Force BANKERS UNION 
. LIFE INSURANCE 
; Write to: COMPANY 
. UNITED AMERICAN Life Insurance Company heey Vice Praident EE Cee 
Atlanta, Georgia 
. Director of Regular Life Agencies 
d Joseph W. Brown, a vice president and director of 
yn this company, has assumed the post of director of 
regular life agencies. 
i e 
WESTERN BANKERS Life Insurance Company 
| Dallas, Texas { 
| : New Agency Director Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
as : ; : : . Company chartered in the 
“k George A. Ware, formerly with the Volunteer State 
er Life, has been appointed agency director of the company. State of Texas (incorporated 
T- January 5, 1901). 
‘ Issuing A f 
WOODMEN OF THE WORLD Life Insurance caged 
-" Society, Omaha, Nebraska niggling 
i Life Insurance . . . including 
New Board Chairman Seen Plans. 
E. D. Rivers, former Governor of Georgia, was elected 
chairman of the board to succeed De Emmett Bradshaw, 
who resigned as chairman but was elected honorary «< 
: ~ x Aid's 
chairman as he was the first member of the board of Oy. xX 
directors in March 1899. John N. Cochran, treasurer eye \TEXAS LIFE 
and associate field manager, was appointed vice-presi- vy 6 IN RA E M 
tai . ‘ ; J P 
nd dent for field promotion and membership; John B. emt SU oe ANY 
he Cobb, treasurer; J. O. Hollis, national auditor, and wm. D. Mayfield, President ec lite Oi te Ai tales 
Judge Robert Kirk, national auditor. 
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FOR INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


COMPLETE FOR SURPLUS WRITERS 
FACILITIES aise la 


GUIDE FOR GROUP AND 


MAJOR MEDICAL CASES 














FOR PENSION AND 
PROFIT-SHARING PRODUCERS 








To list every life insurance plan underwritten 
hy Continental Assurance would occupy 
a space many times the size of this 


Yet, we do want you to know when and how you can use us 
to advantage. That in view, we have prepared a comprehen- 
sive 1956 Facilities Desk Reference for Producers. It tells you 
our complete facilities story quickly and systematically... 
from simple package plans to competitive contracts for com- 
plex tax situations. 

Please write for your copy...and you will have a most use- 
ful addition for your working sales kit. 


Continental 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
310 S. Michigan Ave. - Chicago 4, Ill. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. 318, 310 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me my personal copy of your new 


1956 Facilities Desk Reference for Producers ASK FOR YOUR 
NAME FREE COPY NOW! 


ADDRESS. 
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A.L.C. MEETING 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, chairman of 
the board of New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, told the American 
Life Convention at its recent an- 
nual meeting that growing economic 
literacy and analysis of experience 
have enabled all segments of the 
society to plan their own affairs 
better. He added that there has also 
been introduced a considerable ad- 
vance at governmental levels in the 
techniques .of stabilization. Aside 
from “slowing up” in business such 
as occurred in 1938, 1949 and 1954, 
he ruled out the possibility of a 
major economic collapse. 

“Our excellent economic pros- 
pects are based on two supports,” 
Mr. Josephs said, “the supply of 
labor and its productivity. We have 
now the largest labor force in the 
history of our country. On top of 
that will be a 15% addition to it by 
1966. The record of the past shows 
a steady increase in output per 
worker. The development of more 
efficient methods and more power- 
ful machinery is continuing.” 

Unless there is some downward 
trend in general business activity, 
there will be no decrease in the de- 
mand for loans, nor will there be a 
reduction in interest rates in the 
near future, G. D. Brooks, vice 
president and treasurer of The Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Nashville, Tenn., told 
the meeting. In spite of today’s 
conditions money will continue to be 
available to borrowers seeking loans 
for productive purposes, he said. 

The higher level of interest rates 
and tighter money have not become 
a significant political issue, disprov- 
ing what might be called the po- 
litical theory of interest rates, Henry 
H. Edmiston, vice president of 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, commented. This theory states 
that “we can always expect a tend- 
ency toward easy money in a major 
election year,” he explained. 

Mr. Edmiston, who is chairman 
of ALC’s Financial Section, de- 
clared that removal of serious con- 
troversy over interest rates from the 
political arena, as well as the new 
freedom enjoyed by the Federal Re- 
serve System, were “most hearten- 
ing developments, particularly to 
those of us in the insurance indus- 
try who have a vital stake in the 
avoidance of future inflation.” 
















RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY'S 


Timely 






SELECT 





ORDINARY 





LIFE 


NOW, A LOW COST NON-PAR SELECT ORDINARY LIFE...EXAMPLE: AGE 30, 
$16.62 PER THOUSAND... NO REDUCTION IN COMMISSION BECAUSE OF REDUCED 
RATE ...MINIMUM $10,000...HIGH CASH VALUES...“SELECT” FOR MINIMUM 





AMOUNT ONLY . . . ISSUED SUB-STANDARD TO TABLE 16... 


. REGULAR NON- 


MEDICAL PRIVILEGES... MONTHLY INCOME DISABILITY AVAILABLE TO STAND- 
ARD RISKS...TOP COMMISSION NOW, TOP BENEFITS NOW, NOT 30-35 YEARS 
FROM NOW ...GENERAL AGENTS, AGENTS, BROKERS HAVE SERVICES OF FULL 
TIME REGIONAL MANAGERS AT NO COST ...AND CAN QUALIFY FOR CONVEN- 
TION, CLUB CREDITS, AND COMPLETE PROSPECTING AND SALES AIDS...NOW 
IS THE TIME TO INVESTIGATE OUR FINE CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL AGENTS, 


AGENTS AND BROKERS ...WRITE NOW.... 


Reserve Life’s new and exclusive “Direct Mail Guide” is ready for release. Its content covers 
y 


good telephone technique, objections and answers, motivators to build sales presentations, new 
letters that will draw a higher percentage of inquiries both from repliers and non-repliers alike, 


and other prospecting and sales aids not usu- 
ally found in similar books. It is available 
exclusively to Reserve Life’s general agents, 
agents and brokers. Write for complete 
information or return attached coupon. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Licensed in 38 States and District of Columbia 
HoME OFFICE: DALLAS 2, TEXAS 








Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice President 

Reserve Life Insurance Company 

Dallas 2, Texas 

Please send me complete information about your: 

() Reserve Life's Non-Par Select Ordinary Life. How | can qualify 
to become a [] General Agent or [_] Broker with the Reserve Life 
Insurance Company in my area. 


Nome 
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American Bankers Life: John I’. Murphy, 
Jr., has been appointed general agent in 
Miami. 


American Travelers: Robert FE. Main, 
formerly superintendent of agencies for 
Jefferson National, has been appointed 
director of agencies. 


American United: Harold L. Franklin 
and Horace L. Hamilton have been ap- 
pointed agency managers in Tampa, Fla., 
and Rockford, IIL, respectively. 


Baltimore Life: Pau! Lombardo, staff su- 
perintendent at Norristown (Pa.), has been 
appointed home office supervisor in that 
area. 


Bayly, Martin & Fay, Inc.: William D. 
Murdock has been made a vice president 
in the Los Angeles office. 


Berkshire Life: IV. Selden Sleiger, for- 
merly Cleveland general agent for Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity, has been appointed 
brokerage manager of the Robert A. 
Schenkelberg Agency in Cleveland. 


Carolina Home: J/iomas H. Knott, for- 
merly a group sales manager for State 
Capital Life, has been appointed director 
of the group dept. 


Columbian National: Henry Levine has 
been appointed general agent at 15 E. 40th 
St.. New York City, and Martin Becker 
as associate general agent. 


Columbus Mutual: Valier W. Canner, 
formerly president of Hoey & Ellison, has 
been appointed special agency builder in 
the Ridgewood and northern New Jersey 
area. 


Connecticut General: New district group 
managers are George H. Gardner in 
Buffalo and Donaldson §. Wean, Jr. in 
Cincinnati. David E. Jeffery, Jr. has been 
appointed group manager of the newly 
opened Scarsdale, N. Y. branch office. 
Donald H. Leber will be assistant group 
manager in Newark. 

Field brokerage appointments: James S. 
Ryan, assistant manager at John St. 
(N.Y.C.) branch, placed in charge at 
White Plains; Vincent E. Gallivan, Cleve- 
land technical consultant, appointed man- 
ager of the brokerage dept. at Pittsburgh; 
William M. Whitelaw named to. serve 
as assistant manager at Chicago; Phillip E. 
Goodman, New Orleans. staff assistant, 
appointed assistant manager there; and 
Charles 1. Shussett named a_ brokerage 
consultant with Cravens, Dargan & Co. in 
San Francisco, general agency. 

The Memphis brokerage 
moved to 147 Jetlerson Ave. 

A new branch office has been opened 
in Scarsdale (N. Y.) under the direction 
of John T. Taintor, manager of the 
12nd St., New York City, branch office 
which in turn is being absorbed by the 
new office. A new mid-Manhattan office 
will be opened later in the fall. 


agency has 
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Continental Assurance: General agent 
appointments: M. Dan Siler for Lansing 
and central Michigan area; and Brodersen 
Brothers Life Ins. Agency in Davenport, 
lowa. 

Joseph F. Dara has been appointed to 
the newly-created post of account execu- 
tive, eastern group dept. 


Cosmopolitan Life: William H. Horton, 
sales training supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) district office. 


Eastern Life: Gaines-Coleman Agency of 
Oceanside, L. I., N. Y., have been ap- 
pointed general agents. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Dr. Albert L. 
Grasmick has been appointed assistant 
medical director in the medical dept. 

Promotions: Frank S. Sayers from asso- 
ciate manager in the east central group 
field dept. to account manager in the 
home office; Donald J. Quaid, CLU, from 
service supervisor in group annuities in 
New York to divisional group manager 
of the middle Atlantic group field dept.; 
and George M. Whitmyre from Pittsburgh 
divisional group manager to assistant man- 
ager of the middle Atlantic. 

William E. Blevins, assistant manager of 
the education and training div., has been 
appointed as employment manager at the 
home office. 

Adolph J. Englund has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the group in- 
surance actuarial bureau. 


Farmers & Traders: W. Ray Howard, 
formerly with United American Life, has 
been appointed home office supervisor for 
the Kansas territory. Forbes Gibbs, Jr., 
formerly with Aetna Life, has been named 
agency secretary and Charles E. Yorke, 
formerly with Mutual Trust, has been 
appointed director of agency training. 


First Colony: Edward T. Kirkeby, for- 
merly with Johnson & Higgins brokerage 
firm, has been appointed agency assistant 
to Roy A. Foan, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies. 


Forbes, Herkness & Ingersoll: This 
newly-established partnership to handle 
all forms of life insurance is located at 
123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 





LOW-PRICE 
LIFE INSURANCE STOCK 
about $11 a share 


A fast-growing Eastern 

life insurance company 
¢ Insurance in force up 100% in last 5 years 
e Capital & surplus up 300% in last 5 years 
e Admitted assets up 100% in last 5 years 
e 5 stock dividends paid in last 3 years 


Write for FREE Report 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Member: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST ST. PHILA. 2, PA. 














Franklin Life: Donald G. 
formerly with Provident Mutual, has been 
appointed district manager in Trenton, 
N 


H. Bennett, 


John F. Byrne (formerly with Pruden- 
tial) and Jerry I. Matusoff (formerly with 
Northwestern Mutual) have been ap- 
pointed genéral agents in Granada Hills, 
Cal., and Dayton, Ohio, respectively. 

Robert L. Siler, has been appointed 


general agent in Southern Ohio and 
Northern Kentucky. He was formerly 


associated with the Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Company. 


Great-West Life: D. H. Scott, Vancouver 
branch supervisor, has been appointed 
branch manager at Fort William, Ont. 

W. Preston Gilbride, CLU, eastern group 
manager (Can.), will now also assist in 
directing group operations in Mich. and 
northern Ohio. A. S. Boxer, Montreal 
group supervisor, and J. A. Churchman, 
CLU, Chicago group supervisor, have been 
advanced to regional group managers. 


Guardian Life: Emmett O. Kirkland has 
been appointed co-manager, in partnership 
with Barney Copeland, of the Birmingham 
agency succeeding Justin Fuller, deceased. 

A new agency has been opened in 
Worcester, Mass., under the management 
of Joseph W. Norton, CLU. 

Earl W. Cryer, CLU, and Thomas B. 
Grogan have been advanced to agency 
directors. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Robert E. Ketcham, 
assistant manager at White Plains, has 
been appointed agency field assistant. 


indianapolis Life: Glen J. Macaux and 
Clyde A. Johnson have been appointed 
general agents in Green Bay, Wis., and 
Jamestown, N. D., respectively. 


John Hancock: Organizational changes in 
personnel dept.: Nancy Concannon, staft 
assistant, promoted to assistant personnel 
director; Florence Monsen, manager of 
salary administration div., appointed staff 
assistant; and Albert Gayzagian from as- 
sistant manager to manager of salary 
administration div. 

Alvar J. Polk, Jr., administrative assist- 
ant, has been appointed director of 
pension trust and employee consultation 
sales and service. James T. Burgess, su- 
pervisor of pension trust and employee 
consultation sales in the group dept., has 
been appointed director of group sales 
development in the general agency dept. 
George W. Bodenmiller, assistant general 
agent at San Antonio, has been appointed 
general agent for Nebraska succeeding 
1. Wesley A. Jones, resigned. 

Group claim field office promotions: 
Edward P. Hughes from manager at 
Atlanta, Ga., to southern regional man- 
ager; dlan R. McCollum from assistant 
manager to manager at Los Angeles; 
Robert A, Leaf from claim field repre- 
sentative to manager of the New York 
City office succeeding David R. Dodsworth, 
transferred to machine programming staff 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of the claim dept.; and Roger L. Griffith 
from claim field representative to manager 
at Dallas, Texas. 

A district office has been opened in 
Vineland, N. J., with Nicholas Grillo, 
regional supervisor at Philadelphia, as 
district manager. Assistant district man- 
agers are John P. Cassells and Paul 
Jacobs and office supervisor is Werner Raff. 


Kansas City Life: Fred E. Lightfoot, for- 
merly associated with Pyramid Life, has 
been appointed agency supervisor for Fla., 
Ga., Ala., North and South Carolina. 


Life of Virginia: Robert H. Hartley, 
formerly with Southwestern, has been 
named manager in Tulsa. 


Maine Fidelity: George I. Geer, Jr., Port- 
land physician, has been named medical 
director. 


Manhattan Life: Walter H. Knox, Jr., has 
been appointed general agent in Midland, 
Texas. 


Manufacturers Life: A branch office has 
been established in Boise, Idaho, with 
Charles B. Daiger as branch manager. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Howard G. 
Lundberg and A. Carlyle Talmadge have 
been appointed associate comptrollers; 
Rohert L. Anderson, assistant financial 
secretary; and Millard H. Bennett manager 
of the cashier’s department. 

Carl F. Tagge, assistant general agent 
of the Earl C. Jordan Agency in Chicago, 
has been named general agent at Houston. 
George H. Adams, who has been acting 
manager, continues as assistant general 
agent. 


Michigan Life: Edgar H. Cooper, formerly 
Indiana supervisor for Bankers Life & Cas.. 
has been appointed supervising general 
agent to develop the Indiana area. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): William A. Helms, 
assistant manager of field training, has 
been promoted to manager of selection 
succeeding John C. Holton, who has been 
promoted to general agent in Green Bay, 
Wis. 

A second office has been opened in the 
Chicago area with Albert B. Bodwell 
promoted to general agent in charge. 


Mutual Benefit Life: A general agency 
office has been opened at Hempstead, L. I., 
N. Y., with Victor R. Goldberg, CLU, 
as general agent. 


Mutual of New York: Edward J. Scheiwe, 
formerly southwestern branch manager 
for Continental Casualty, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
southern regional specialist in accident 
and sickness in Atlanta, Ga. 

A new managing agency has _ been 
opened in White Plains (N. Y.) and 
Peter A. Peyser has been named manager. 

Ardian C, Gill, senior technical assistant 
in the underwriting div., has been pro- 
moted to assistant actuary in the selection 
dept. 


Named to sales dept. staff for special 
managerial training: Robert F. Broderick, 
Boston (Meehan agency), Paul E. Jung- 
mann, Des Moines, Delwyn E. Myers, 
Springfield, Ill., Dwight E. Redd, Cleve- 
land (Tyner), and Delmar D. Stevens, 
Detroit (Goldsmith), all assistant man- 
agers; Arthur C. Livick, Jr., formerly 
Richmond field undr. for Equitable of 
N. Y., and Gilbert L. Muddell, Jr., for- 
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OPPORTUNITY 


PEORIA 


For The Man Ready For 
General Agent Advancement 





NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FALES 


TOPEKA . siouxX 


Strong as the Strongest — Endurina as Rushmore 


We have available, in prosperous Peoria, 
a splendid opportunity for the man ready 
for General Agent capacity. Peoria is one 
of the key market areas of the fabulously 
rich State of Illinois. To the man seeking 
a career opportunity in a sign.ficant Mid- 
western region—this opening in Peoria can 
be the answer! 

National Reserve Life, one of America's 
fastest growing companies, has passed the 
one hundred ninety-five million dollar 
mark of Insurance In Force. We are en- 
gaged in expanding our General Agent 
structure throughout our operating area, 
from the Territory of Hawaii . . . from 
California to Florida. We provide com- 
plete home office cooperation plus maxi- 
mum sales aids. Write us today! All 
correspondence will be held in strict 
confidence! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres., 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 








SPECIAL LIFE INCOME ENDOWMENTS FOR 
PENSION AND PROFIT SHARING PLANS 


plus guaranteed issue consideration 
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Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


=~" AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





MORE THAN 3 BILLIONS 500 MILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





merly Amarillo (Tex.) branch manager 
for Republic National. 


National Bankers: Johnny Loy and C. 
Nigel Turner have been named specialists 
in the training of sales personnel. 


National Life (V#.): George N. Ennett, 
formerly district manager in Charlotte, 
N. C., for Equitable Life of New York, 
has been appointed North Carolina gen- 
eral agent. 


New England Life: The information serv- 
ices dept. has been changed to the adver- 
tising and public relations dept. The 
department continues under the direction 


of David W. Tibbott, assuming the title 
of director of advertising and public 
relations, while Lee Barrett became ad- 
vertising manager and Francis W. Hatch, 
Jr., public relations manager. 

Dr. Richard M. Alt, formerly an econo- 
mist for Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge 
(Mass.) industrial research consultants, has 
been appointed director of research. 

G. E. Perino, auditor, has been advanced 
to controller in charge of the new home 
office controller’s div., which incorporates 
the accounting and auditing dept., the 
budget dept. and the tax analyst, Lewis 
Bishop. E. Robert McLellan, director of 
agency operations and finance, has been 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


named director of fiscal operations in 
charge of the accounting and auditing 
dept., while William M. Finn has been 
advanced to manager of the budget dept. 
Other promotions incude: Edward T. 
Byrne, assistant auditor in charge of the 
dept.’s tax work; George B. Heath, super- 
visor of accounting; William J. Troup, 
office supervisor; Donald F. Ryan, super- 
visor of auditing; Joseph E. Goulart, 
consultant, agency office practices; Gordon 
L. Heath, supervisor of expense analysis; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth M. Sullivan, supervisor 
of cash section. 

Howard A. Williams has been promoted 
to administrative assistant and William B. 


Ferguson to director of agency operations 
and finance. 


New York Life: Robert P. Stieglitz, execu- 
tive assistant in the agency dept., has 
been promoted to assistant vice president 
in charge of college relations. 


Northwestern National: Robert D. Hea- 
cock, formerly chief underwriter of Lin- 
coln Mutual, has joined the underwriting 
dept. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Paul W. Fife, 
acting regional group manager in San 
Francisco, has been appointed regional 
group manager. 
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PULLEY = 
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tral Life’s devotion to progress, 


consistent with Safety, 
Service and Quality 
through six decades... a 
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Robert B. Hall has been promoted to 
regional group manager in Los Angeles 
and is succeeded as associate regional 
group manager there by Robert L. Bevis, 
who in turn is succeeded as assistant 
regional group manager by Gordon E. 
Simpson, group sales representative. 

Irving Allen, assistant regional group 
manager at Boston, has been named head 
of the first group sub-office opened in 
Baltimore. 


Ohio National: Executive changes in 
Lansing, Mich.: Harold C. Brogan, gen- 
eral agent, succeeds N. E. Glassbrook, 
retired, as central div. manager while 
Russell Logan, agents training assistant 
at Cincinnati, becomes assistant manager 
of the central div.; George Guerre named 
named general agent and Edward Svoboda, 
assistant to Mr. Glassbrook, promoted to 
assistant director of agencies at home 
office. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): Sterling C. Holston 
has been appointed general agent in 
southwestern California. 


Old Republic: A northeast regional office 
has been opened at 68 William St., New 
York City, replacing the office formerly 
maintained in West Hartford, Conn., with 
Adrian L. Wise, eastern regional repre- 
sentative, as regional manager succeeding 
Daniel T. DeWald, who was appointed 
director of the new special risk div. at 
the home office. 


Pan-American: J. Alton Dean, district 
manager in Ridgeland (S. C.), has been 
promoted to general agent there. Joe 
Kimberlin, Jr., and Loyd Sparks, both 
formerly associated with Guarantee Mu- 
tual, have been appointed general agents 
at Oklahoma City and Wichita (Kan.), 
respectively. 


Peoples Life (Ind.): James O. Wilson has 
been promoted to superintendent of agen- 
cies. 


Phoenix Mutual: Oliver M. Wilhelm has 
been named superintendent of agencies- 
western area and is succeeded as Cleveland 
manager by Edward Kuehnle, home office 
field manager. Stephen J. Rellas, Kansas 
City (Mo.) supervisor, has been appointed 
field manager in charge of the new Akron 
(Ohio) agency. 

Acting managers advanced to managers: 
Frederick W. Brunn, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
George F. Degen, Worcester, Mass.; Orval 
A. Hosch, New York Downtown; Alfred J. 
Hunkin, Atlanta; Richard C. Pursley, 
Louisville, Ky.; Edward L. Roederer, 
Oklahoma City; and Ronald E. Soboleski, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Representatives named associate man- 
agers: Iram H. Brewster, Pittsburgh; 
Jno. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; Mark C. 
Muller, CLU, and Michael P. Coyle, CLU, 
New York Uptown; Charles M. Cullen, 
Detroit; Richard L. Emerson, CLU, 
Boston; Frank P. Fonvielle, Sr., Oklahoma 
City; James P. Joyce, Springfield, Mass.; 
Louis M. Merwick, New York Atwel; 
Laurance H. Riggles, Washington, D. C.; 
and Walter L. Schneck, New York Down- 
town. 


Provident Life (N. D.): James F. Sehorn, 
district manager at Forest Grove (Ore.), 
has been appointed manager of the Port- 
land agency succeeding the late Ha C. 
Krehbiel. Donald R. Thompson, Portland 
district manager, has been appointed 
regional manager at Bend. 
(Continued on page 103) 
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policy changes 


Atlantic Life has introduced three new 
life contracts and one new accident and 
sickness plan, as well as liberalizing its 
underwriting pease The life contracts 
are an annually reducing term plan not 
requiring a base policy, a 10 pay life plan 
for individuals in high income tax brack- 
ets, and a new $25,000 minimum ordinary 
life contract. The accident and sickness 
contract is called, “Business Overhead Ex- 
pense Policy” and is designed to guarantee 
funds to meet business overhead expenses, 
with a market expected among professional 
men and small business concerns. 


The company is issuing a Business Over- 
head Expense Disability Policy with bene- 
fits beginning on the 16th or $lst day of 
total disability, and is issued to men and 
women business and professional people, 
between the ages of 18 and 55, in minimum 
amounts of $100 and a maximum of $400 
per month on a non-medical basis. Only 
expenses shown on application are covered. 
Premiums paid are deductible from gross 
income as a business expense for federal 
income tax purposes. 


Connecticut General has liberalized with- 
drawal rights under options. 


Continental Assurance is introducing a 
ten-pay life juvenile plan with high cash 
values, which is designed to provide re- 
tirement funds worth as much as five times 
the amount of the original premium in- 
vestment. 


Equitable (N. Y.) is offering a flexible 
group health coverage plan, combining 
basic health insurance with major medical 
insurance. It is called the Health Care 
Plan, and may be installed in any firm 
with twenty-five or more employees. 

The company has increased the amounts 
of insurance available on a non-medical 
basis at all ages up to and including 30, 
with a $15,000 maximum at ages 5 through 
30. The former maximum was $10,000. 
The adjustable whole life policy is now 
available on a non-medical basis at ages 
up to 30 inclusive. 


Great Southern has increased non-medi- 
cal limits through age 40 and has discon- 
tinued non-medical underwriting above 
that age. The company has a new occu- 
pational rating manual containing many 
rating reductions and eliminations. 


Manhattan is offering a family rider with 
one premium for wife and children which 
can be added to the husband's policy. It 
can be added to almost all of the com- 
pany’s policies, whether past or current 
issues. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced 
that the maturity date of endowment poli- 
cies may be deferred for a maximum of 
five years on a fully paid participating 
basis. The value of the policy will include 
compound interest at the rate guaranteed 
in the policy. This is in line with a prac- 
tice adopted in 1955 permitting a maturing 
retirement income policy to be changed 
to a fully paid-up policy maturing not 
later than five years after the original 
maturity date. 


Monumental Life, Md. announces three 
new policies: A minimum $10,000 life 
paid-up at age 90; a double protection to 
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age 65, minimum $10,000, and a jumping 
juvenile. Non-medical limits, ages 10 to 
30, are now $10,000. 


Mutual Life of Canada has revised pre- 
mium rates for family income and monthly 
income riders and policies. 


Mutual of New York has extended double 
indemnity to issue ages up to 60. Pre- 
miums are payable to age 65, when the 
coverage ceases. 


Mutual Trust has a $25,000 minimum 
policy, the “Estate Builder.” Mortgage 
protection and term to 65 may now be 
written sub-standard, and the company has 
15, 20, 25, and 30 year decreasing term 
policies. 


North American of Canada has new min- 
imum $25,000 whole life policies, issued 
par and non-par. 


Occidental Life of California is now 
writing a major medical coverage that can 
be written on groups of 10 to 50 and offers 
a $10,000 lifetime maximum and an 80- 
20% coinsurance factor. ‘ 

The company now has individual major 
medical and non-can disability coverages. 
The individual and family major medical 
plan has a $7,500 maximum for ony one 
accident or sickness and is guaranteed 
renewable to age 75. The disability in- 
come program offers two and five year 
disability income, and also benefits up to 
retirement age 65. 


Phoenix Mutual is entering the accident 
and health field with a major medical 
expense plan which has deductible and 
co-insurance. The plan, issued 18-60 on 
individual or family group, is guaranteed 
renewable to age 65. Other changes are: 
continuation of double indemnity cover- 
age to 65 on future policies, issuance of 
the Home Protector rider for 10 times 
basic policy, and increase in the disability 
limit for doctors. 

The company has announced “greatly 
reduced” single premium annuity rates 
effective September 15. An average re- 
duction of 5% has been made on immedi- 
ate single premium non-refund annuity 
rates and 15% on instalment refund rates. 


State Mutuel of Massachusetts has an- 
nounced optional monthly premium pay- 
ments on its entire non-can sickness and 
accident rtfolio. Minimum monthly 
payment for a single policy is $7.50; for 
a combination disability and hospital 
contract, $10. 


Union Mutual has two new policies, a 
major medical expense and _ Business 
Woman’s Income. The former pays 80% 
of covered expenses up to $7,500 within 
a 2-year period, after a deductible amount 
of $500, and the Business Woman’s Income 
policy protects against total disability due 
to accident or sickness. The contracts are 
guaranteed renewable, and the company 
will make no premium increases on the 
major medical expense policy unless it 
becomes necessary for all insureds in the 
classification. Other changes, including the 
writing of sub-standard non-can, are an- 
nounced. 


United Medical Service, Inc., the Metro- 
politan New York Blue Shield Plan has 
announced new contracts with additional 
benefits and broadened eligibility effective 
today. Under the new contracts individuals 
with income up to $4,000, and married 


persons with family income up to $6,000, 
will receive surgical care, medical care in 
the hospital, and radiation therapy for 
malignant conditions on a_paid-in-full 
basis. Members in higher income brackets 
will receive allowances averaging more 
than 50% higher than now available. The 
new contracts are on an optional basis. 


obituaries 


Becker: John H. Becker, Jr., vice president 
and controller of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Missouri died September 9th. 


Hancock: John M. Hancock, a director of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and a partner in the New York 
banking firm of Lehman Brothers, died 
September 25th at the age of 73. Mr. 
Hancock, an important collaborator in the 
government affairs of Bernard M. Baruch, 
was also a director of Lehman Brothers, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Lever Broth- 
ers, the American Stores Co., The Flintkote 
Company, W. T. Grant Co., International 
Silver Company, National Surety Co., A. 
Stein & Co., the Underwood Corporation, 
Van Raalte Co. and the National Surety 
Marine Insurance Corporation. He was 
appointed alternative delegate to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in 1946. Mr. Hancock was no relation 
to the John Hancock who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Houston: P. D. Houston, a director of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and honorary chairman of the board 
of the First American National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., died September 15th. 
Mr. Houston was elected a director of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1932. He was 
president in 1940-41 of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Merrill: Frederick A. G. Merrill, general 
agent emeritus, with the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, Worcester, and dean 
of the life insurance business in Buffalo, 
died September 7th at the age of 84. Mr. 
Merrill's life insurance career began in 
1900 with the Penn Mutual. In 1901 he 
joined State Mutual as agency supervisor 
of its Cleveland office. Two years later 
he became the second highest producer 
in that office and was appointed general 
agent in Buffalo. Mr. Merrill became 
general agent emeritus in 1938 with State 
Mutual, the second man in the company’s 
history so honored. He was one of the 
first insurance men in Buffalo to sell $1 
million in one year. Mr. Merrill was 
the founder of State Mutual’s General 
Agents Association and wrote its by-laws. 
He served as its first secretary-treasurer 
and held that post for 8 years, later being 
elected president. Mr. Merrill was the 
first active president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, was 
secretary of the old Ellicott Club, and was 
a member of the first Board of the Buffalo 
Athletic Club. His memberships included 
the Park Club, The Buffalo Automobile 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo 
Consistory and Ismailia Temple of the 
Shrine. 


Carruthers: Arthur C. Carruthers, former 
publisher and editor of Safety Engineering 
predecessor title of Safety Maintenance, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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died October 3rd at the age of 78. Mr. 
Carruthers, who came to this country from 
London, was one of the founders of the 
professional safety movement in the 
United States. As a pioneer in the crusade 
for safety, he devoted more than four 
decades to the cause of accident preven- 
tion in industry, on the streets and 
highways and in the homes of the nation. 
As a humanitarian, he was instrumental 
in helping to advocate passage of rules, 
regulations and laws looking toward the 
protection of men and women in the 
country’s workshops. Mr. Carruthers served 
on the organizing committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and was at one 
time its branch secretary. He was the 
author of numerous articles on all phases 
of accident prevention, fire control and 
industrial health conservation and was a 


member of the then President Hoover’s 
Street and Highway Safety Committee. 
Mr. Carruthers retired in 1948, several 


years after the sale of the magazine to 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. which later 
became Safety Maintenance & Production. 


Wood: Irving L. Wood, assistant comp- 
troller for Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association, died September 24th 
following a brief illness. Mr. Wood had 
been associated with the company since 
1936 and had served in numerous phases 
of the statistical and actuarial depart- 
ments. He was supervisor of the allocation 
department prior to his appointment to 
his latest position in 1952. Mr. Wood was 
also instrumental in organizing the com- 
pany’s credit union and was a past presi- 
dent of both the local and state chapters 


of the National Association of Credit 
Unions. 

Trump: W. T. Trump, for many vears 
general agent for The Midland Mutual 


Life Insurance Company in Dayton. 
Ohio, died September 30th at the age 
of 88. Mr. Trump was one of the com- 


pany’s pioneer field representatives, having 
joined the company in 1908 two years 
after it began business. Subsequently he 
was appointed general agent in Dayton 
and served in that capacity until his 
retirement in 1945. 


Cook: Lovell H. Cook, co-general agent 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. in Springfield, Mass. since 1931, 
died October 2 at the age of 58. Mr. 
Cook spent ten years in the insurance 
business in New York City before moving 
to Springfield in 1931 to join Corvdon K. 
Litchard as co-general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual. He earned his 
Chartered Life Underwriter’s designation 
in 1935 and was a past president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual General Agents As- 
sociation, the Massachusetts and Spring- 
field Life Underwriters Associations, and 
the General Agents Association and the 
C.L.U. chapter in Springfield. He was 
also. president of the University Club, 
Longmeadow Country Club, and the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Club. a member of the 
board of trustees of the First Church of 
Christ, Longmeadow, and a member of 
the Colony Club of Springfield. 


Kerner: Malcolm H. Kerner, regional 
group manager in Portland, Oregon, for 
Occidental Life of California, died Sep 
tember 29 at the age of 33. Mr. Kerner 
joined the company in 1948 and for the 
past three years had represented the group 
division in Portland. 
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assn notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: Newly 
elected trustees: John O. Todd, CLU, 
president of Todd & Zischke Services, Inc., 
and Chicago special agent for Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life; Eugene C. DeVol, CLU, 
Ist vice president of the American Society 
of CLU’s and Philadelphia general agent 
for National Life of Vt.; Stanton G. Hale, 
president of Life Ins. Agency Management 
Ass’n and vice president of Mutual of New 
York; and Frank B. Maher, president of 
Life Undr. Training Council and vice 
president of John Hancock. 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Undrs.: Fitzhugh Traylor, CLU, agency 
manager for Equitable Society in In- 
dianapolis, was elected president succeed- 
ing George Neitlich, CLU, manager in 
suburban Boston for Metropolitan Life. 
Robert L. Woods, CLU, general agent for 
Massachusetts Mutual in Los Angeles, was 
elected secretary and Frederick W. Floyd, 
CLU, manager in Philadelphia for Life 
of Virginia, re-elected treasurer, while 
Eugene C. DeVol, CLU, general agent in 
Philadelphia for National Life of Vermont, 
became Ist vice president and William H. 
Andrews, Jr., CLU, manager in Greens- 
boro, N. C., for Jefferson Standard, be- 
came 2nd vice president. 


Fraternal Actuarial Association: Officers 
elected: Mary Cusic, president; Frank H. 
Lee, vice president; John Gall, secretary: 
Harmon R. Taylor, treasurer; Robert H. 
Taylor, editor; and Ingolf Lee, librarian. 


Health Ins. Ass'n of America: Paul M. 
Hawkins, Washington attorney and former 
general counsel of the American Retail 
Federation, has been named counsel. 

Total membership now 254 including 
the following: Carolina Home Life, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; Country Life, Chicago, TI: 
London & Lancashire Ins., Hartford. 
Conn.; Orient Ins., Hartford, Conn.; Sun 
Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y.; 
and Surety Life, Greenville, S. C. 


International Claim Association: Officers 
elected: President, Lee Wilks (assistant 
vice president, Lincoln National); vice 
president, Wallace Wessels (claim man- 
ager, Phoenix Mutual); secretary, Louis L. 
Graham (vice president, Business Men’s); 
and treasurer, John McAlexander (assist- 
ant secretary, Bankers National). 


Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: H. M. Ken- 
nedy, executive director of public relations 
and advertising for The Prudential, was 
elected president succeeding Al B. Richard- 
son, vice president of public relations 
for Life of Georgia. Morgan S. Crockford 
(secretary, Excelsior Life) was elected vice 
president, Joseph M. Locke (advertising 
and public relations officer, Gulf Life) 
secretary, Richard S. Haggman (director 
of advertising, Northwestern Mutual) 
treasurer, and Paul Duling (director of 
sales promotion, Postal Life) editor of 
the monthly publication “The Life 
Advertiser.” 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Frederic M. Peirce was named managing 
director succeeding Charles J. Zimmerman, 
who resigned to become president of 
Connecticut Mutual. 


Life Ins. Marketing Institute: John W. 
Lawrence, Jr., of Chicago has joined the 
staff at Purdue University as assistant 
director. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: J. Howard 
Ditman, vice president and comptroller of 
the New York Life, was elected president 
succeeding Warren J. Moore, executive 
vice president of Old Line Life of 
Wisconsin. Peter McDonald, vice president 
and secretary of Crown Life, was elected 
Ist vice president and Everett H. Lane, 
president of Boston Mutual, 2nd_ vice 
president. 

L. R. Woodard, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer, was appointed managing director 
succeeding Frank L. Rowland, retired. 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
August Pryatel (Ohio) has been elected 
Zone 2 chairman succeeding Thomas J. 
Gillooly (W. Va.), resigned (see W. 
Virginia Ins.. Dept.). 


Nat'l Ass'n of Life Underwriters: Donald 
A. Baker, formerly managing director of 
“The Insurance Salesman,” has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the general 
agents and managers conference. 


Occupational Health Institute: In recog- 
nition of compliance with the standards 
established by the Industrial Medical 
Association for medical service in industry, 
the Certificate of Health Maintenance has 
been presented to the Fidelity Mutual. It 
is the fifth insurance organization in the 
country to be so recognized. 


West Virginia Insurance Dept.: Louis 
Miller, Jr., chief deputy, has _ been 
named insurance commissioner succeeding 
Thomas Gillooly, who resigned to become 
associate counsel for the American Life 
Convention. 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for for the first eight months 
totaled $186,348,334 (an increase of nearly 
$28 million over the same period in 1955) 
of which $111,465,047 was ordinary and 
$74,883,287 group. Production for month 
of August totaled $22,553,700 ($14,827,731 
ordinary and $7,725,969 group), an increase 
of over $2 million over the same month 
last year. Total insurance in force has 
reached ‘a new high of $2,580,472,569 
($1,608,573,286 ordinary and $971,899,283 
group). 


Bankers National: A_ record-breaking 
paid-for volume of $71,665,474 of new 
business was reported for the first eight 
months, which constitutes a 122% increase 
over the same period last year and exceeds 
the total production for the entire year 
of 1955. Total insurance in force reached 
$370,822,187. Paid-for ordinary for August 
increased 47% over last year. : 

Accident and health total premium in 
force for the first eight months increased 
110% over like period in 1955. New 
business written and paid-for in August 
was ten times greater than for August, 
1955. 


Columbus Mutual: Life insurance in force 
is over $450 million. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid life 
insurance at the end of the third quarter 
of the year was 5.2% over the correspond- 
ing period last year, resulting from a 
record first nine months sales. September 
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paid production was 3.3% over September 
1955. Insurance in force at the end of 
September amounted to $1,471,145,288. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Ordinary paid life 
insurance business in August amounted to 
$124,051,963, the greatest August sales total 
in history. In the first eight months total 
ordinary sales 
11.4% increase over the like period last 
year. 


Franklin Life: New paid sales during 
August totaled $58,456,969, a gain of 47.4%, 
over same month last year, and represented 
a new all-time record for any single month 
in history. New paid sales for first eight 
months showed a gain of 34.4% over same 
period last year bringing outstanding 
coverage to $2,276,972,721, a net gain of 
$252,146,158 since January 1. 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Sales this Sep- 
tember were at a record high, 22.2% 
over September, 1955. In the first nine 
months of the year they gained 21.2% 
over the comparable period of 1955. 
Accident and sickness sales for the first 
nine months of the year exceed those of 
1955 by 32%. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales volume for August 
was greatest of any August in history and 
showed a gain of 30% over like period in 
1955. Production is 18% ahead of the 
first eight months of 1955. 


Jefferson Standard: A record gain in 
insurance in force for any nine month 
period has been reported bringing insur- 
ance in force to $1,552,150,242. Sales for 
the first nine months of 1956 were $165,- 
104,976, the highest for any like period. 


Kansas City Life: Greatest single day’s 
receipts in history were recorded August 
31 when $8,930,524 of written business was 
submitted, bringing total for the month to 
$40,978,579. 


Manhattan Life: The 3-months summer 
campaign set a sales record. Total paid-for 
was $53,865,446 compared with $40,400,693 
for same period in 1955. 


Matson Assurance: Insurance in force 
rose to $70 million from $50 million at 
the 1955 year-end. 


Mutual of New York: August proved to 
be the best month of the year and the 
largest August in history issuing $48,- 
408,182 of ordinary life. For the first 
eight months sales of ordinary business 
totaled $350,530,002, compared with $320,- 
093,446 in the same period last year. 


National Life (V#.): Insurance in force is 
$1,772,000,000. 


New England Life: Record sales of $60.8 
millions of new ordinary life insurance 
in August, 40.2% more than the previous 
record for same month in 1955, were 
reported. Sales for the first eight months 
are 30.7% ahead of 1955. 


North American Life: The largest month's 
business in history was produced in August 
with a volume in excess of $614 million. 
Total production for the first eight months 
was $43 million as compared with 
$36,754,000 a year ago. 


For November, 1956 


were $1,063,868,895, an- 


Provident Mutual: New paid business sur- 
passed that of any previous August in 
history, making the seventh consecutive 
month in which new paid business has 
exceeded that of any corresponding month 
in history. 


Savings Bank Life Ins. Council: Amount 
in force in New York State reached $300 
million as of August 31. 


Southland Life: The largest volume of 
new business ever acquired in a single 
month was produced during August— 


$28,432,089. ‘Total volume of insurance 
in force as of September 7 is over 
$1,058,638,000. 


Standard Insurance: Insurance in force 
tops $300 million mark, including group. 
New business written in August with a 
total of $3,329,285 exceeded any previous 
August in history and was 148% over 
August, 1955. August paid life volume 
was $2,518,893. 


State Farm Life: Ordinary life insurance 
in force has reached $1 billion. New 
ordinary life insurance paid-for through 
August 31 was $133,500,000. 


Texas Life: Production of $2,957,259 for 
month of August was largest month in the 
history of the company and exceeded last 
August by over 75%. 





Field Appointments 
from page 100 


Prudential: Charles Hayde, Yonkers 
(N. Y.) district manager, has been pro- 
moted to associate director of agencies in 
New York City succeeding Charles Karp- 
man, CLU, who replaces Vernon D. Wiley 
in the Long Island regional office at 
Hempstead. Mr. Wiley recently was pro- 
moted to director of agencies in the north 
central home office. 

Wesley E. Rand, associate manager in 
Portland, Me., has been named manager 
succeeding Frederick W. Fair, who asked 
to be relieved of that responsibility but 
will continue as associate manager. 

Frank E. Nagler has been appointed 
head of the Kearny (N. J.) district agency 
succeeding Stanley G. Pultz, who was made 
temporary manager when Harold C. Oles 
was appointed head of the Ridgewood 
office recently. Mr. Pultz returns to his 
previous assignment as manager of the 
Hoboken district. 


Robert A. Boyce has been appointed 
as head of the Allentown (Pa.) agency 
succeeding Henry F. Tyndall, who re- 
quested to be relieved of the responsibility 
but will continue as associate manager. 

Ordinary agencies opened: 
town, N. Y., headed by 
Bowerman, division 


At James- 
Stanleigh E. 
manager in Buffalo 


’ ordinary agency; and at Wilmington, Del., 


with A. Gordon Phillips, CLU, Philadel- 
phia agency division manager, as head. 

A new Butte (Mont.) district agency 
has been established with Joseph Glymour, 
CLU, training consultant in the western 
home office, as manager. Staff managers 
are Harold R. Clark, Glenn J. Johnson and 
Wayne L. Wade. 

Thomas C. Peek, Oakland division man- 
ager, has been named manager of the 
newly-created Oakland (Cal.) agency. 


Republic National: Agency div. advance- 
ments: Robert Caprielian named agency 
secretary and Jack Hargis is superintend- 
ent of agencies, southwestern region. 
Howard Channell, southwestern region 
superintendent, has been transferred in 
the same capacity to the midwest region. 


Security-Connecticut Life: 4/bert K. Bay 
low, formerly Lincoln National general 
agent, has been appointed assistant super 
intendent of agencies. 

Clarence O. Sheldon, formerly manage1 
for Midland National, and Benjamin A. 
Yaffe, formerly assistant manager of east 
ern Mass. for Mutual of New York, have 
been appointed life managers in Long 
Beach Cal. and Philadelphia, respectively. 


Travelers: Home office promotions: Mark 
W. Hill to actuarial assistant in the life 
actuarial dept.; John W. Huntley, Robert 
H. McMillen and Harvey J. Saffeir to 
actuarial assistants and James A. Roberts 
to group statistician in the accident and 
group actuarial dept. 

New offices have been opened in the 
Michael Bldg., at Calgary, Canada, with 
full branch office facilities for life, accident 
and health lines with Donald McDiarmid, 
CLU, as manager and T. Donald Philp 
as group dept. supervisor. The Winnipeg 
branch office has moved to new quarters 
in the Dayton Bldg. 

Life, accident-health lines: Field super- 
visors appointed: Gilbert W. Hohwald, 
Newark, N. J.; Felix J. O’Donnell, Cin- 
cinnati, and Gerold F. Dixon, Jr., Toledo. 


Ohio. Agency service representatives 
named: James A. Smith, Los Angeles: 
Tommy G. Cooper, Lubbock, Texas; 


Gerald A. Van Splinter, New York City 
(Park Ave.); Edward D. Cargile, Little 
Rock, Ark.; and Rébert J. Wright, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Union Bankers: Roy Roberts has been 
named as general agent in Dallas for 
the southwest region. 
Fuller E. Reed, district 
Muncie, has been named 
manager in Indiana. 


manager in 
assistant state 


Union Central: B. Stanley Gill, Jr., has 
been appointed manager at Charleston 
succeeding C. William Toon, who has 
been appointed assistant manager at Cin- 
cinnati. William T. Wingo has_ been 
appointed assistant to Byron T. Jenings, 
manager of the pension and employee 
benefit dept. at Cincinnati. 


Union Mutual: Paul R. Hoffhous, home 
office field supervisor, has been promoted 
to regional field supervisor in St. Louis. 


United Life & Acc.: Andrew Vogt, for- 
merly with Dominion Life, has been 
appointed assistant actuary. 


United States Life: General agency ap- 
pointments: Boston, Mass.—Eastern In- 
surance Agency, Inc., of which Frank 
McLucas is president, William T. Dona- 
hue, vice president, and Richard H. Foster, 
treasurer; and Toledo, Ohio—M. L. Adel 
son Agency of which Marvin L. Adelson 
is head. 


Woodmen Accident: Agency managers 
named: Carl W. Holden, assistant agency 
manager for southern California, for west- 
ern Montana; and Ray E£. Warren for 
Utah. 
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MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 

Abuse of Health Insurance—A. B. Halverson ............+.. July 75 
A&H Claims and Public Relations—C. O. Pauley .......... Sept. 83 
Actuary and Underwriting, The—C. F. Barney ............ Sept. 20 
Canadian Outlook, The—H. R. Stephenson ............000005 July 59 

St PEED. ccccnvcheakecbedesenduusedeeetheeresenanae Sept. 53 
Comprehensive Medical Euae—Sene L. Garman, Howard A. 

OE ee 2 =e ar June 73 
Diahetes Mellitus—Donald cs , Se? re June 63 
The 1956 Elections—George W. ES ER Oct. 14 
The Extent of Voluntary Health Coverage ...............+005 Oct 66 
Group Term Insurance—Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters...Nov. 49 
Insurance for Older Persons—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ........... Nov. 77 
Insurance, Medicine and the Public—George F. Lull, M.D...Sept. 18 
Investment Leeway—Louis W. Dawson .........ceeeeeceeeees Nov. 18 
Keystone of Security—Eugene M. Thoré ...........+eseeee0. Nov. 8 
Look Into Tomorrow—Holgar J. Johnson .........0.-0ee00% Sept. 25 
Problem of Hypertension, The—John S. Pearson, M.D. ....... Aug. 20 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill ow sata easiedweegwas Nov. 81 
Major Medical Coverage—Donald D. Cody ...........e0005: Aug. 69 
Management Responsibilities—2Z. J. Faulkner .............5- Nov. 43 
The Over-reaching of Sovereignty—John F. X. Finn ........ Oct. 52 
Service to Policyholders—Vincent Wall ..........ceseeeeeeee Oct. 21 
A Special Risk Program—A. J. Kern ......c0.cccccccccccees Oct. 18 
Social and Economic en y ge ~ eo Ferre June 18 
Supply of Stocks, The—Jack T. Kvernland .............+.+. June 20 
Underwriting Back Disorders—Proctor 0. Waldo, M.D. ....July 20 
Variable Annuity System, The—Robert L. Hogg ............ Aug. 28 
W. C. Excluded or Not Excluded—Vie Fernitz .............. May 8&4 
Where They Came From—John F. Shafer .........cceeeeees Nov. 32 

OFFICE METHODS 

Accounting Survey—E. FE. Candless, I.AJ8.A. ....0..seceeeees Nov. 58 
Approach to Electronics—W. D. Babcock, Jr., IASA, 

Ce OO . ode centenddewareceeurec cous udcaebaudenadosaeeeue Sept. 57 

FOE BFP vecuceceacs aes renddentusw densa seeet cenekesceee sane Oct. 33 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) ............... Nov. 55 
IONE: CEE? = o.ctukcatscheenbes eaten dadecueneeeca cian Nov. 68 
Better Executive Control—Edward F. O’Toole ............. Sept. 63 
Check List for Cost Reduction—Guy Fergason .............. July 53 
Check List for Employee Development, A—Guy Fergason ...June 42 
Check List for Improved Correspondence, A— 

Ce PRO cv nccccaxdelcukaeu debe censanet460tcssceweueet Sept. 59 
A Check List for Job Evaluation—Guy Fergason ............ Nov. 55 
oe er ee eer eT Or Nov. 63 





MONTHS 


Check List for Office Petes, A—Guy Fergason ......... Aug. 38 
Check List for Training Employees—Guy Fergason ........ Oct. 29 
Claim Check Writing—Norman E. a are eae Ge mee Oct. 37 
Comments on Electronics—A. C. Baker ..........00.ceeeees July 49 
Consolidating Premium Records—Carl DeBuck PS RAN Ee LE. Aug. 48 
Election Year, An—John 8. LORE BLESSES Pre eee ee July 43 
Future of Automation, The—Dr. A. V. Astin ..........-+04. June 45 
MUI oc cdncécceeancateeusneescopcecereseconcee® Oct. 39 
Manuals, Work Flow and Work Elimination— 

Glenn "Ecklund, De Oe ey ere eer ee May 57 
Mechanical Data Reproduction—Ralph eA See Nov. 67 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency we? ae teeteanee ooo NOV. 52 
Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) .........+.+eeeeeeeees Nov. 70 
Office Methods ee eer June 39 
- eration Agency—B. W. Walker ....ccccccccccccccccccece Sept. 29 

Single Debit Tekentingdueae W. eee Aug. 42 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Life Insurance—Henry M. Kennedy, John 
Ds, SEE, Pen SO he OO. o bn6.6-0enicGecnceeesnns . 2 








Applications Can Sell—Robert EB. Wooster ug. 4 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (Monthly).. no 24 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 

Part General Education ........... aia weee .-June 84, July 79 

Part C—Law, Trusts, BE WE scaiawdvc csaveees Aug. 75, Sept. 33 

ee ee nee ae Oct. 98, Nov. 33 
Complete Protection—Mary C. McKeon ............+++se00% June 29 
Developing Brokerage Bus —— . Googins uaeueaee Oct. 55 
Human Factor, The—Ef. HK. Meme .cccccccccccccccsvcecccees July 67 
It’s Earlier Than You Think Cee lJ. ie cide tiki ete eG eaeae June 25 
Motivating Established Men—William EF. North ............ July 18 
Motivating the General Agent—Richard W. Michaels ....... -Aug. 24 
Motivating the Prospect—Robert U. Shallenberger ..... -- sept. 77 
Promoting Group EY Md EE cvdcawcscavionea July 25 
Split Dollar Plan, The—Zarl W. Cryer, O.L.U. .........0000- Aug. 18 
Successful A. & H. Selling— William B. ‘Oerweri acdsa:albserekeemalan Aug. 14 
Terese TEGO BGG TOMO occ kc cevecesercscccsscsctecsecets Nov. 29 
The Financing Dollar— William P. Worthington allt paachisiadehesian Nov. 14 
They Go Together—Edward L. Gehringer ..............005005 June 53 
Understanding Manager, The—Z£Z. Cli: ee July 14 
Way to Grow, The—Raymond OC. Johnson .............+.45- June 67 
Where Should Sammy Run?—S. Rains Wallace, Jr. ........ t. 61 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Accident and Health Developments . 
Association Notes ....cccccccccccces 
Company Developments ............eeeeeees =e 
I SI oo onic ons aCe dredcw eens cbse es 6eese ere wate wen . 8 
Home Office and Field Appointments ..............eeeeeeeees Nov. 98 
BROUPEMOS HUGE GHGCRTIOEE occ ccccicdcivcccciscsesececescens Nov. 5 
BE TE, wa cuschntsc06sCenaeecnye+edeeseaswesan anes cause Nov. 4 
I Si crc cccnesccate dene esas Hecueee sane or: ae 
DE EID, 6.6-46.5- 0066 0004 cc turer cenetnsdeeebebabeeeney Nov. 10 
i ERE a ee een pee er re een OE Nov. 101 
CH cenetasseccecsacssnveecdusetateeeensaweoebels Nov. 101 
Ee et ION, 56. 3.06 0'c- 00 500s heceseeunseeweeetinrereer Nov. 91 
PN I I a 56. oth as nas 6.059 sae rsidide suo ole ne ao heme comets Nov. 5 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1956) 


Absolute Security Life, Montgomery 


American United Life, Indianapolis 


Benefit Assn. Railway Employees, Cosese 


(Certain Business Reinsured) . Oct. 99 (New Vice-President) ....... wees’ New President) ..........ssceeees t. 85 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. Anchor — Dallas New Executive Vice President) . “Sept. 85 
(Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 (Reins ) seceeeeseesSe@pt. 85 Blue Cross Hospital Service Plan of New 
Allied Bankers Life, Dallas Atlantic Life, Richmond Jersey, Newark 
(Reinsures John L. Hammond) ..Oct. 101 (New Medical Director) .........Sept. 8 Elected President) .............. Nov. 91 
All States Life, Dallas Atlas Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Wins Lawsuit) .......e..eeee eens Aug. (Reinsured) ......... seccceeeeees Sept. 85 Carolina Home Life, sean 
American Atlas Life, Dallas Austin Life, Austin Expands Operations ere .- Aug. 83 
CED. kcccacccssnseveesscuses Aug. (Executive Promotion) ........... . 838 Carolina Life, Columbia 
American Bankers, Miami (New Executive Vice. resident) at 85 (Executives Promoted) ........... 


CE ED ccc anercotdeeeenscat Sept. 


83 
The College Life Insurance Co. of po 





88 
83 
8 
American Bankers, Waco 
(Reinsures Commercial Union) ....Oct. 99 
American Life, Birmingham 
(Reinsures Life Ins. Co. of 
88 
90 
8&3 


MENON nctetveecteiecsioasnves Sept. 
(Reinsures Reinsurance Co. of 
DUE. cacevucevecesvecescivs Sept. 
The American Life, N. Y. 


(New Company) S 
(New American Surety Affiliate)... 
American Old Line Life, Dallas 


(Absorbs Lincoln Mutual) ....... Oct. 102 
American Travelers Life Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 


(New Director of Agencies) 


104 


Bankers Health & Life, Macon Indianapolis 

(Officer Promotions) .............. July 96 ere 
Bankers Life, Des Moines Colonial Life, East Ora 

(President to Retire) ............ June 99 (Declares Quarterly. Dividend) ...June 99 
Bankers National, Montclair Dividend to Stockholders) .... : -Sept. 85 


(Quarto Elected Vice-President) ..May 95 

(Reduces Par Value of Stock) ...Sept. 85 

(Stock Dividend) . ov. 
Bankers Security Life Insurance “Society, 


Colonial Life & Accident, Columbia 

(New Vice-President) ........... --May 95 
Columbia General Life, Houston 

(SEC Investigation) ..............Aug. 8 
Columbian National Life, Boston 


New York 
(Elected Sreoerer) Tesetadveusweed Nov. 91 (Direc'or of Sales Promotion) ... Sept. 85 
Banner Life, Brunswick Commercial — Fort Worth 
Oe arr Oct. 99 New Com pany ee +... Sept. 86 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles Commercial az. Life, Waco 
a aes Oct. 99 ee eer Oct. 99 


Best’s Life News 
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ae 


91 


83 


91 


RS 


95 
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Community Mutual Life, Detroit 


Legal Reserve Company DP osseseee Aug. 83 
Connecticut General Hartford 

Officers Promoted) .............. May 95 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

CROW PUGMNEE) cc cccccscssvccsssee May 95 
Constitution Life, Los Angeles 

(Merger Approved) ........sseses Sept. 86 
Consumers National Life, Dallas 

CT MED ss sebwesseaseneeseee Oct. 99 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

wk... SS May 9 

(COMIERT TROPORBD) occ ccccccceccces May 95 

(COCHTS PreMed) oc ccccccececet May 95 

(Carries M.S.U. Group) ......see0- Aug. 8 

ge Ee ee: Oct. 99 

(New First Vice President) ....... Nov. 91 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 
C i ~a— Life, Memphis 

(New President ) rine SRS Rae oes ee we May 95 


Country Life, Chicago 
(Increases "Dividend Scale) 
Courtesy Life, Longview 
(Title Change) tes aor alg alee wile Oct. 99 
Crown Life, Toronto 
(Declares Guortenty, Dividend) ....May 95 


(Quarterly Dividend) ............. Aug. & 
Early American, Atlanta 

(New Company) es re eee Oct. 99 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

oS UU "=e July 96 

(Officer Ap ounted} cama tae ne wie July 96 


Equitable Life, New York 
(New Home ce Appointments) ..June 99 
(Special Group Coverage) ........ Aug. 8&4 
Equity Annuity, Washington, D. C. 
(New Company) 


Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(ROR PROGOEED . 66 so cccasccscesses May 96 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle — 


(Liberalizes Underwriting) ....... Aug. & 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 

(First Medical Director) ......... July 96 

(New Assistant Vice-President) ..Sept. 87 

(New Sate Beelnga ciaiatnas wewsws Oct. 100 


Franklin Life, —— eld 
(Purchases Pe oy Building) ..June 99 


Golden State — Los Angeles 
(Officers Promoted) .............. 
Government Employees — Washington 


(Declares Cash Dividend) ....... -May 96 

(Proposes Stock Dividend) ....... May 96 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Executive hg oo ee May 96 

(Enters Group Field) ......... -..May 97 

(Dividend Declared) .............. May 97 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 

Ce) kk SS Aug. 84 


Guaranty National Life, Houston 
(Merger Southwest Amer. Life, 


eRe ees May 97 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Group Benefits Increased) ........ July 


96 
(Writes Sub-Standard A & H) . ‘Sept. 87 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 


(New Vice President) pheseeeeeten Nov. 91 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 

(Officials Hiected) ...... écurhrnemiete July 96 
<. ndence Insurance Co., Los Angeles 


reer Aug. 
selitaee ence Lite yn Company 
of America, Los Ange 


CO EOD, ii is3a050500009500408 Aug. 85 
Insurance City, Hartford 

New President) ............eseee Sept. 87 

(ERCTORSED CABIERE) .ccccccccocece Oct. 100 

CPOE PIED awn cccssccnaceene Oct. 100 
Insurance Co. of N.A., Philadelphia 

(Forming Life MOMIMIAY' conse: Oct. 100 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 

(New Vice President) ......... -..Sept, 87 

(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ...... Sept. 87 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(New General Counsel © Sceaeeveeee pay 97 

(New Financial Secretary) ....... 


y 96 
(To Enter Non-Can A&H Field). 4 87 
John L. Hammond Life, Dallas 


(In Receivership) ....... vtenanteed Oct. 101 
La Salle Life, Houston 
eae Oct. 101 


Life & Casualty, Nashville 
Declares Stock Dividend) oc ogee samt 88 


Life Insurance Co. of America, Dallas 
(Reinsured) . wweensgee see. OD 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 
CHOW COMBREE) o05ccccecesccoses Oct. 101 
Life Insurance = of N. re Piiiadeipnia 
(New Compan ny) o000e «+ NOv. 
Lincvin Mutual ife, Wichita Falls 
ee en .. Eee ae -Oct. 102 


Lincoln Natronai Life, Tort Wayne 
(Declares Extra Cash Dividend 
Plans New Home Office) eorren 92 
Loyal Protective Life, Bosto 
(Officers Promoted Be Teaksnnallllale 85 


For November, 1956 


Maccabees, Detroit 

(Increases Refunds) ............. Aug. 85 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Increases Maximum Retention ...July 96 

(Increases Non-Medical Limits) ..Aug. 85 
ar) x Life, Baltimore 

New Superintendent of Agencies) Aug. 85 

phn — _ Ree t. 

Massachusetts Mutual, Saringaele 


New Director of Agenci Sept. 88 

Oe rear Sept. 88 
Matson Assurance, San Francisco 

CEUNEE TIEMED cocccecencccccccsee Aug. 86 
Monarch ue Springfield 

(Stock | RE res Sept. 88 

(Cash Dividend) ckccceucenueuees Sept. 88 
Mount Vernon Life, New York 

a - , rrr Novy. 94 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Officers Hlected) ...cccccccsccecs Oct. 102 
Mutual Life, New York 

New Treasurer) ......... -June 99 


(First Woman Director) . . July 06 





(Executive Promoted) -Aug. 86 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 89 
National Accident & Health, eo: 

(Increases Capital) ......ccccccccee 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

lle, er May 98 
National . A Life, Little Rock 

(Nam President) Saadesoas Oct. 102 
National Equity Life, Havana 

(Executive Appointment) ....... Aug. 86 
National Life, Des Moines 

(Executive Promotions) ayawes em May 98 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Liberalizes Sub-Standard) ....../ Aug. 86 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

New Medical Direct tor)” Lekeeences Aug. 86 
National Life Assurance, Toronto 

(New Board Chairman) eeeeree Sept. 89 


Nationwide Life, Colum 
(Extends President’s = Z uly 97 
(Enters Michigan) ............... July 97 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Sept. 89 

(Further Expansion Plans) ...... Oct. 102 

(Purchases Stoc' ~_" arr rs Nov. 92 
New England mes oston 

(Officer Appointed) ................ May 98 

(Information seavtons Dept.) ....5 Yov. 92 
New York Life, New York 

(Officers econ o000eeseseeses Sept. 89 

(Officers Promoted) .... -Nov. 93 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 

(New Executive Secretary) ........ mf 98 

a era Aug. 86 
North ¥ American peeereennen, New York” 

ms Texas Office) .............. May 98 

North Central Life. t. Paul 

(Executive Changes) .............. Mav 99 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Afinniapolis, 

(Pillsbury New President) ....... 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 

(Reject Organization) ........... Oct. 102 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Officers Promoted) .............. June 100 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) ........... oy 99 
(Executive Changes) Jun 
(New Executive Vice President) . ‘Sept. 90 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 


ok ee Oct. 105 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Officers Promoted) sasbieats sieie sien Nov. 93 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co., Golanbes’ 

(New Group Supervisor) ......... Nov. 93 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 

oe eee May 99 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Supreme Court Approved) re 
(New President) .......... .-May 99 
(Duties Extended) ....... ‘ 

(New Assistant Secretary) 

Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 
(New Executive Vice President)..June 100 

Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(New Superintendent of Agencies) Nov. 98 

Physicians Life and Accident, Dallas 
(A & H Business Reinsured) ....Sept. 90 
(Reinsures Certain Lines) ........ Oct. 99 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas ay 
(Named Vice President) ......... Sept. 90 

Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Physicians’ A&H) ....Sept. 90 

Protective Life, Birmingham 
pepened Capital Stock 






ce, ERE See Sept. 90 
(New ‘Assoeisis Actuary) chesenee Sept. 90 
Provident Mutual, bree netinhia 
(Enters Group Field) ............. July 97 
Prudential, Newark 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 100 


CE CID, Saccowaiseuss-oes000 June 100 
(New Investment Manager) 
(Redevelopment Start . 86 
(3-Year Union Contract) ......... Aug. 87 
(Labe r Agreement Ratified) .....Sept. 90 


Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 


CRROUROIIOE) se cicccesccvesccccecces Sept. 90 
Republic National, Dallas 

Officers Promoted) ............. June 101 

(Billion Dollars in Force) .......Aug. 87 

(Officers Promoted) ............. Sept. 90 

eee Oct. 105 

(15 for 1 stock split) .............Nov. 94 


Southeast Life, Miami ’ 
(New Company) .......----seeees Sept. 92 


Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger with Guaranty National) ..May 97 
Southwest General, Dallas 


(New Comptruiler) .........+e0.. Oct. 106 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 
Standard Life Association, Lawrence _ 

(New Officer) ..cccccccccccccccces Nov. 


Standard Insurance, Portland 
(New Vice President and 


OOREOGED: aes 00 4000490090009-04 Sept. 92 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Vice-President) ............ May 100 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(First Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 101 
(Official Chamges) ........cccceeee July 97 


States General Life, Dallas . s 
(Reinsures Atlas Life and Acc.) .Sept. 85 


Sterling Life, Chicago 


(Merger Approved) ............-. Sept. 86 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 
(New Company) ..cceccccoceccves June 101 


Sunset Life, Coppin ‘ 
(New Agency Vice President) ...Sept. 92 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 


(Plans Disability Cover) ....- -..Sept. 92 

(Appointed Advisory Officer) ..... Nov. 94 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Single Med. Department) ....... Oct. 106 


Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 
(Change of WRN ion Gicnive seine Nov. 94 
Union Central, Cincinnati 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Duties Reassigned) pe a 
(New Group Insurance Dept.) -Sept. 92 
(Licensed in All States) ...... 
Union Labor Life, New York e 
(New Chief Execptive Officer) ....Aug. 87 
Union Life, Little Rock 






(New President) .........s.see0- Sept. 92 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(New Secretary) .........seeeeeee May 100 

(Official Elections) .............. June 101 
Union National Life, Lincoln 

(New Agency-Vice-President) . - fn 87 

(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 95 
Union National Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(HOW GOUDEN): «00s veccccccees Nov. 95 


United American Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Dir. of Regular Life Agencies) ..Nov. 95 


United Founders Ins., Guthrie 


eS arr Te Oct. 106 
United Life & Accident, Concord 

(Enters Burope) ....-.....ccccees Aug. 87 
United Life, Guthrie 

(Revises ee Oct. 106 
United Mutual Life, New York . 

(Officer Promotions) .............. July 97 
United States Life, New York 

(Increases Capital) .............. June 101 

(More sey Operation) ...June 102 

(Share Price Set) ...ccccccccceces Aug. 87 
Valley Forge Life, Reading 

CIMCOFPOTAtOE): ..ccccccccccscseces Oct. 106 
Variable Annuity Life, helosraeneasaie 

(New President) .....cceccccceoe June 102 

(Answers Charge) ......-.cccees —— 92 

(Approved in West Virginia) ....Oct. 105 


Veterans Administration, D. C. 
(NSLI Term Can be Reinstated)..Sept. 92 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 


(Officers Promoted) .............. Sept. 92 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Premiums Graded by Size) ...... July 97 
Western Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(New Agency Director) ........... Nov. 95 
Western Republic Life, Austin 

(Reinsures Anchor Life) ......... Sept. 85 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Increases Territory) ............ Oct. 106 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

CTR Se June 102 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... June 102 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 

(Discontinues Hospital) ......... May 100 

(New Board Chairman) .......... Nov. 95 
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American Life, Dallas, Texas 
American National, Galveston, Texas 


American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
tankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 
Se Ss, UE, SEE, bcs acne ss-weesevnscereewaeenees 
bevehardt & Co., Alwitm, Detrels, MCR. ..ccccsccccscdccccccsess 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ................+005 
peers Tee Cak,: Bac Be A, BN ak onc as cacinscecnccicnceevs 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. ................. 
Cumpbell, Denelé F.,. Fv., CHING, TH. oc ccccccccesvcccesevcsese 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa ......... 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cores TEC, CHOTMR, GES a cows cicecceveseteccvvececnsenss 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 


Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Ndgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Kime Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. ......cccccccccccccccccccces 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. .............0-e008- 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 


Federal Life and Casualty, Battle Creek, Mich. 
POD Ee, CO, Es. cesencds weewesaciessccnceeeevedsatnees 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, FO. «oo... cccccccccesicccccs 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, TI. 


Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Se es Se. See I hbo ek ee ke ecenesbceecceeaaes 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Higgins and Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bs eS ee ee ee 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 


ge ee ee ee er 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
See Oe SE, SE SE okieceneskbenenesdinden ss eeenteude 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. .......... 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston, Mass. 


36 
93 
72 
31 
95 
21 
89 
89 
56 


39 


89 
80 


73 
47 


89 
89 
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45 
48 
79 
94 
42 
SO 


Massachusetts Indemnity and Life, Boston, Mass. 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio ...............06000e0005 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ......ccccccccccccccccee 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mags. ..........ccccccscccccscccccss 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Ma. 2... ccccccccccscccccccececss 
Matenl Traet EAMG, CHRON, Te occ cckictiscccsavesccceweceveuss 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton; Ohio 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. .....2.ccccsccsscesccce 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ..................+- 
DRUUROUEET Tite, DGURNTINE, Wee oie oo a cine ose ci ieccedccscweeceneqe 
Matiowiad Ce Tame. BACGe TG BER. icc cic cc civicciccesctercceses 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
New England Life, Boston, Mass. 





DOE Te Be SN ON NG Be. oe ees cninieeersvesasensetcnscias 3 
North Amortenm Tate, Ciheage, TH <i ccecccsccsiccsetecscess 8 
i a a | re ee ee rr ee 107 
Ca Bees Te CO, I sas on so boeken dccvcwteecsces 82 
Cee EAS Re Me, FOUL. oka cis cccceccor vrcnceeetecewews 74 
Oia Republic Tedle, Chicngo, Te. « o..coccces cc ccecvcsvecesecstees 23 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ...............eceeeees 28-86 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ...........cccccccccccccces 78 
Philadeipitian Late, PRIMGSIGNIG, PO. onnc sd icicc cs ccsccccesesccnees 17 
ae Gy, CEPI, ENG Ew (6. dec ans carnddocanesretacevavarceks 46 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. ........ccccccccvccee 26 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. ................ 20 
Prevaiems Tats, TEGGGE, Th. BD. ccs vcsccescvciewssesesisccvenees 94 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ..................000. 8: 
Recordak Incorporated, Now Tork, N.Y. .......c0.ccccccccccees 53 
Oe Di. DN, SD Sire s:0ik accdsarcdipankn pees Megutemees 97 
Royal Typewriter Co... WOw Fort, Th. Fe. ssc isc cece ecaineniceecice 65 
Socurtty Demet TAG, Tempeh, TAM oc.ccicecssveccvivesecedsss 16 
SD ee I, WO. Saeceeedscesenceumesesnenceen 5 
ee Ge Se Tak aie CS Us ono :6. 0 :0usnse bo wn cerawaierainantais cele &8 
SE Siete, BN, IID kiko os 0h sites wiawdduaetecsccwee 20 
OE Brey SI. BI, oii ciewicisivcsicccxeercseunee’ $0 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ........cccccescsccccccces 37 
Cree. SUG IN i op the ac:tsa. dine hedensda een wae Oden eas 95 
Se a Ss Se i, , BIN ion in Sertcig snicdnesiseeaecnsee 89 
Tithe Guaramtes Co., Tertimere; WEG. ooo elec cccccscsiesccssoncs 4 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Comm. ...ccccccccscccceccccsees 19 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8S., Chicago, Ill. ........ccccccecses 89 
Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. .. 30 
Wie Elbe, EAS MOG, BG.. ccccccceciccccsccctvastdesioncosss 44 
United Life & Accident, Comcerd, I. TE. occ icccecevcsccccvesies 4 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 2... cccccccscccccscces 5 
Weta Cai, TOR, TO, BR o6dd vicivicceccvcvesncccedcscns 60 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 27 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 89 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .............. 89 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ............ 89 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 
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TO EACH 
HIS OWN 





What kind of disability income insurance should 
a man own? 


That, we think, is bis business. But it’s our business 
to provide every kind he may possibly want. Hence 
these choices: 


For the man who wants lower premiums, our broad 
commercial line, including accident and sickness 
benefits payable for lifetime total disability. 


For the man who’s hipped on non-can, our new 
guaranteed renewable, guaranteed premium plan 
providing income to 65 (renewable to 65). 


And for the man who needs life insurance there is 
always our income disability on life policies, now 
extended to provide as much as $500 per month 
and available up to $20 per month per $1,000 of 
insurance. 


In one of these plans there is “More Peace of Mind 
Per Premium Dollar” for each buyer. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE BRINGS TO THE SCREEN 
A BEAUTIFUL FULL-COLOR SOUND MOVIE 


“New England Portrait” 


The beauty of New England comes to life in this 
- te] 
color movie with Parker Fennelly, the famous 


cracker-barrel Yankee actor. The film is a delightful N EW FE N G LAN D 


portrayal of the New England character through 


intimate shots of places and people in all seasons of Lule L I F FE Susutance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


the year. It is at present being shown on television, 

THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA 1635 
and before community groups. If you are interested 
in ‘“New England Portrait,”’ get in touch with your 


New England Life General Agent. 








